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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





From what 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would proceed to the annual “ massa- 
cre of the innocents”; but instead of fulfilling that time-honoured 
custom just now, he made it give way for a reply to Sir James 
Graham. Under a covering of great modesty, he suffered himself to 
confess that he had managed public affairs too well to need the 
usual Ministerial resort: he set forth his most imposing or portable 
measures in a prominent bouquet, vowing that they could be carried 
before all was over, and that there would be nothing to throw — 
Sir James was “answered” for the nonce; Mr. Disraeli’s friends 
cheered, and the House proceeded to business. But all is not over 
yet, noteven the massacre of the innocents ; which is only deferred, 
not superseded: and when the break-up obliges the Ministry to 
close the carpet-bag of the statute-book, we shall be able to count 
the “innocents ” left out. 

Lord Derby has given the West Indians fair warning that they 
have as little to expect from him as the English agriculturists. 


assed last week, it was expected that this week the | 


He embraced the aeteny afforded by a conversation on the | 


state of the Sugar Colonies, commenced by Lord Brougham, to 
paint a gloomy and appalling picture of their condition; to protest 
that he “ felt the greatest sympathy for their distress,” and would 
“do all in his power to alleviate it”; but to add, that “at the 
same time he entertained very great doubt how far the public 
mind of this country was prepared for a sacrifice in which their 
economical interests appeared to be involved,”—videlicet, the re- 
imposition of higher duties on slaye-grown sugar than on sugar 
produced by free labour. ‘ 

The most remarkable Parliamentary movement of the week has 
been the debate and vote in the House of Commons on Mr. Hors- 
man’s motion for inquiry into the circumstances attending the 
institution of Mr. Bennett as Vicar of Frome. The appointment 
of a clergyman to a parochial charge in one diocese, who had been 
displaced by the Bishop of another on the ground of aberration 
from the decorums of his Church, certainly conveys a strange idea 
of the Church’s organization and discipline. It seems clear from 


the close-reasoned argument of Mr. Gladstone, followed to the | 
| ters since they came into office ; 


same conclusion by Sir Page Wood, that the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells has done no more than the law compelled him to do. But 
this only places in a stronger light the anomalous and unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the Church of England. It is evident that mat- 


ters cannot rest as they are—that we are on the eve of some | ¢ ‘ 
| invested in land has been that of the farmers: in strict logic, 


great ecclesiastical movement. The vote of the House of Com- 
mons on Mr. Horsman’s motion—in opposition to the best legal 
authorities—has brought the House into an awkward collision with 
the Church, such as Parliament when cool and dispassionate has 


a might argue that he has only been outwitted by French 
iplomacy. But the miserable proceedings in the case of Mr. Ma- 
ther at Florence, as revealed in the papers presented to Parlia- 
ment, admit of no such apology. The honour of our country has 
there been scandalously compromised; though it may be a moot point 
whether the conduct of Lord Malmesbury, or that of the British 
agent in Tuscany, Mr. Scarlett, has been the more reprehen- 
sible. Their original fault was in allowing themselves to admit 
the Austrian Government as a party in the case. It was 
only with the Grand Duke of Tuseany that they had to deal. If 


| he sees fit to employ Austrian ruffians, he is clearly responsible 


for their outrages. But this first error was venial in comparison 


with the indirect and shabby way in which they endeavoured to 


compromise and hush-up the dispute. 

Lord Derby, it appears from his answer toa question put by the 
Duke of Newcastle, has made up his mind to allow affairs to take 
their own way at the Cape of Good Hope. He hesitates to undo 
the mischief perpetrated . Mr. Montague and his nominees in the 
Legislative Council of that colony, in rendering the constitution 
offered by the Imperial Government and accepted by the colonists 
a nullity, by doubling the amount of the eleotoral qualification. 
Lord Derby will not promptly punish the insubordination of the 
Cape Secretary, by compelling him to restore the integrity of 
the mutilated constitution, though he might thereby at once ar- 
rest the progress of a dangerous irritation in the colony. “The 
child is father of the man”: in matters of Colonial policy Lord 
Derby is the legitimate offspring of Lord Stanley, aud the very 
image of his parent. 





The most remarkable electioneering novelty of the week is Mr. 
Disraeli’s final removal of the Protectionist mask he has worn for 
so many years. He has gone a step beyond Lord Derby in ac- 
cepting Free-trade as an irrevocable necessity; and, unlike Lord 
Derby, he does not even affect to do this with regret. The meaning 
of Mr. Disraéli can only be said, in his own figurative phraseology, to 
“loom” in the studiously vague and obscure verbiage of his address 
to his Buckinghamshire constituents. As far, however, as it is 
intelligible, the statement seems intended to convey an impression 
that Mr. Disraeli dissented from the pete policy of Sir 
Robert Peel, not as opposed to its principles, but imply on ac- 
count of the precipitancy with which they were carried into 
operation. He desires it to be remembered that he supported 
the Free-trade policy of Sir Robert Peel from 1842 to 1846. 


| He declares that “ the time has gone by” for a recurrence to 


| protective policy. 


He proclaims that “ the spirit of the age tends 
to free intercourse ; and no statesman can disregard with impunity 
the genius of the epoch in which he lives.” The voice is the voice 
of Disraeli, but the words are the words of Peel. After thus re- 
pudiating the pledges upon which, with his colleagues, he 


| wriggled his way to office—and branding the Protectionist 


been in the habit of avoiding; and the difficulties raised when , 


Mr. Horsman attempted to nominate his Committee show that 
this is already felt. It is curious, by the way, to see the very 
men who advocated and extolled the Ch 
prehensiveness ” in the Gorham case, become so utterly oblivious 
of this comprehensiveness in the case of Mr. Bennett. 

Some outward light has been let in upon the manner in which 


urch of England’s “ com- | 
litia Bill, a modification of the very indifferent bill promoted 


| by their predecessors. 


opposition to preceding Free-trade Ministries as factious and 
as false pretences—he proceeds to state the new grounds on 
which he claims the continued confidence of the gulled and 
duped holders of his political promises-to-pay. They are—the 
enunciation of a new and original economical theory; good 
measures, entirely carried or attempted to be carried by Minis- 
i wonderful projects enter- 
tained by them, which “seem to loom in the future.” The theory 
is a new theory of rent: “ practically speaking,” says Mr. Dis- 
raeli, “ in this country rent has become a return for the 
capital invested in land.” By far the greater part of the capital 


therefore, Mr. Disraeli is bound to maintain that this return 
called rent ought to be paid to the farmers,—a mode of pay- 
ment ill calculated to restore to the landlords the five millions 
by which Mr. Disraeli says their rentals have been reduced. The 
measures carried or about to be carried by the Government are— 
the New Zealand Government Bill and Chancery Reform, both 
of which Ministers found ready-made to their hands; and the Mi- 


A measure which has been defeated 


| was the proposal to transfer the four votes of two disfranchised 


our foreign relations are managed. The introduction of a bill by | 


Lord Malmesbury to give effect to a convention he has concluded 
with the French Government for the extradition of criminals, drew 
forth an unanimous condemnation of the terms of that treaty 
from politicians of all shades. It was shown to be “ inadmissible,” 
(in Lord Cranworth’s phrase,) both as tending to cloak the sur- 
render of political refugees claimed under trumped-up charges of 
felonious acts, and as removing men, against whom not even a 
probable case of suspicion was established, from the protection 
afforded them by the criminal law of England. Though this con- 
vention reflects on the judgment of Lord Malmesbury, charitable 


boroughs to two newly-created counties,—a measure palpably 
put forward not to be carried, but to boast of to agricultural 
constituencies at the elections. The Ministerial projects which 
“loom in the future” all resolve themselves into the great panacea of 
the readjustment of taxation. Whether the agriculturists would 


| gain or lose by such a readjustment, must be at least doubtful. 


At present they surcharge railways with poor-rates; they are ex- 
empted from some duties on horses, shepherds’ dogs, and taxed 
carts; they pay lower tolls, and a lower house-duty. No probate 
or legacy duty is paid on real property. All these advantages 
must be given up under an equalized system of taxation; and 
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what the agriculturists are to gain in return has never yet been 
specified. The Ministerial manifesto of Mr. Disraeli is certainly 
not marked with wisdom; it can scarcely lay claim to cleverness. 
But it must be admitted to be the sublime of impudence. 





The simultancous meeting of two rival General Assemblies in 
Edinburgh, at this season, reminds us that the Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland has its troubles and omens, nearly as perplexing as 
those of the Episcopal Establishment in England. A discussion 
on the Maynooth grant in the Assembly of the Established Church 
produced a display of personal animosities, not of the most deco- 
rous character. It also gave occasion to the expression of some 
curious opinions ; for example, that of a reverend gentleman, who 
declared that the Parliamentary grant to Maynooth was a bul- 
wark, a mainstay of a church establishment. The same “sede- 
runt ”—as a sitting is called in Scotland—witnessed a furious on- 
slaught on Corn-law repeal, on account of its tendency to lower 
clerical stipends. The Assembly, in sooth, does not appear to 


have become more dignified since the disruption withdrew so many | 


of its leading members. 

A better and more decorous temper pervaded the discussions of 
the Free Church Assembly; but even there, indications of in- 
ternal weakness might be descried. It was admitted that the pe- 
cuniary contributions are falling off, and becoming inadequate to 
carry out the work the Free Church has taken in hand. In the 
fervour of its original zeal, it in fact undertook labours far ex- 
ceeding its powers. Although numbering at the utmost not more 
than one-third of those who were members of the Established 
Church before the disruption, (and even then the Church num- 
bered little more than a moiety of the inhabitants of Scotland,) 
the Free Church undertook to build and endow district churches, 
to found and support a college and district schools, and to 
carry on missions to the heathen and the neglected classes 
of the home population, on a scale which would have stretched to 
the utmost the resources of a communion embracing the whole 
Scotch people. The strength of the Free Church is breaking 
down beneath a “load might bow strong Atlas.” The Established 
Church, too, is labouring under pecuniary difficulties, and that 
by a curious kind of retributive justice. A short time before the 
disruption, a great number of district churches in connexion with 
the Establishment had been built and endowed by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. This had been accomplished almost exclusively by 
the contributions of those who adhered to the Free Church; but 
the Establishment availed itself of the letter of the law and re- 
tained possession of the buildings. It has thus entailed upon it- 
self an annual expenditure far exceeding any means it derives 
from them. Neither section of the disunited Kirk of Scotland is 


at this moment in a condition to discharge the duties of an “ esta- | 


blishment.” 





President Bonaparte has got himself into a dilemma, embarras- 
sing and discreditable. The virulent threats addressed to Belgium 


by Granier de Cassagnac in the Constitutionnel have obtained | 


triumphant majorities for an increased number of Belgian Liberal 
candidates in the elections now in progress; and have in France 
excited general disgust. They have been disclaimed on the part 
of Government, in the Moniteur. The proprietor of the Constitu- 
tionnel has replied by affirming that the writer of the articles was 


in habits of confidential communication with the President, whose | 


views and sentiments he had correctly expressed. The official 
“warnings ” have in consequence been given to the refractory 
journal, and it is now liable to be “suspended” at any moment. 

he public looks with contemptuous equanimity on this “ tri- 
angular duel,” and appears inclined to believe each of the contro- 
versialists when he speaks ill of his ci-devant allies, and to dis- 
believe what he says in favour of himself. But what a miser- 
able and degrading squabble for the head of a great nation to be im- 
plicated in! 

With singular lack of judgment, the President has embraced 
this occasion to pick a quarrel with the daily press of London. He 
has caused warning to be given to the Paris correspondents of three 
London morning newspapers that he will hold them responsible 
for everything offensive to himself that appears in the journals 
with which they are connected. The injustice of this is surpassed 
by its folly. The President cannot si/ence these journals. 








Debates ant Proceedings in Warliawent.. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, June 7. Railway from Halifax to Quebec; State- 
ment by Lord Derby—Cape of Good Hope ; the Constitution Ordinances. 

Tuesday, June 8. London Necropolis Bill, read a second time—Industrial and 
Provident Societies Bill, (Earl of Harrowby’s,) read a second time—Surrender of 
Criminals (Convention with France) Bill; second reading. 

Thursday, June 10. Mr. Disraeli’s ‘* Advertisement” to the Buckinghamshire 
Electors criticized by Earl Fitzwilliam—West Indian Distress, discussed on Peti- 
tions. 

Friday, Juve 11. New Minute of the Privy Council on Public Education; State- 
ment by Lord Derby— Postal Convention with France, and Transatlantic Packet Sta- 
tion; Statements— Case of Baron de Bode; Select Committee granted to Lord Lynd- 
hurst—Surrender of Criminals (Convention with France) Bill, passed through Com- 

to be printed as amended. 

Housn/ 0’ ons. Monday, June 7. Morning sitting. Labour in the West 

e by Sir John Pakington—Supply : Miscellaneous Estimates. 
ailway from Halifax to Quebec ; Statement by Sir John Pakin 
ad athird time and passed, after several divisions— Navy Pay Bill, 
mittee—Poor-law Continuance Bill, passed through Committee— 
mendment Bill, read a third time and passed— Corrupt Practices at 

i a second time. 
, lagdones. Morning sitting. Maynooth; adjourned debate continued till 
se rospeat four eeclock. Evening sitting. Mr. Bennett, Vicar of Frome; 
tae Ae otion for a Select Committee, carried against Ministers, by 156 to 
ml Sie 6) O’Connor ‘ named” by the Speaker, for misconduct. 
7 vos b 






Wednesday, June 9. Episcopal and Capitular Revenues Bill (Marquis of Bland- 
ford’s); Government Intentions stated, and order for second reading withdrawn— 
County Elections Polls Bill; Motion to go inte Committee carried, by 166 to 82: 
Bill considered in Committee— Mr. Feargus O’Connor committed to the custody of 
the Sergeant at Arms, for disorderly conduect—County Courts Extension Bill, con- 
sidered in Committee— Maynooth debate “‘ fixed for Monday” the l4th. 

Thursday, June 10. Morning sitting. Report on Supply : Post-horse Duty ; Mr, 
T. Duncombe’s Motion to eonsider the Duty, tived by 94 to 43—Amended 
Minutes of Council on Education promised— Naval Reserve, abandoned by Govern- 
ment—Supply Votes. Evening sitting. Mr. O’Connor’s insanity certified—Carriage 
Duties ; Sir De Lacy Evans’s Motion to consider in Committee, negatived by 57 to 
17—Supply Votes— New Zealand Bill in Committee ; debate and divisions; Bill passed 
through Committee— Mr. Bennett's Case; Mr. Horsman’s Committee to be nomi- 
nated ; difficulties arising, nomination postponed. 

Friday, June 11. Morning sitting. Social condition of the Working Classes; Mr. 
Slaney’s Motion for a Standing Commission, debated and withdrawn—Supply Votes. 
Evening sitting. Mr. Horsman’s Committee on the Vicar of Frome’s Case; further 
nomination difficulties— Improvement of the Jurisdiction of Equity Bill, and Masters 
in Chancery Abolition Bill, both considered in Committee, and passed through— 
Metropolitan Sewers Bill, read a second time. 


TIME-TABLE. 


The Lords. The Commens, 


Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 





Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 
| Monday ......-++0++ Sho 4... Thédm Monday ceceeseseeess Noon .... 4h Om 
Gh .(m) th lim 
Tuesday ...ssceeeveee Sh .... Th30m Tuesday seseessee oes. Noon .... 4h Om 
6h .(m) Th 30m 
Wednesday .... ...+. No Sitting. Wednesday .....+.++. Noon .... 5h 58m 
Thursday ......s0+06 hh aoe Th 5m Thursday ..scessseee Noon .... 4h Om 
6h .(m) 2h 30m 
Friday .....ssccccees Sh .... Whlim Friday. ..ccoccseccees Noon .... 4h Om 
6h__.(m) Th 30m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 12h 40m Sittings this Week, 9; Time, 52h 43m 
this Session, 56; — l06h 10m —— this Session, 73; — 502h 2m 





Pusiic Bustness. 

The Cuancettor of the Excneqver reviewed the state of public busi- 
ness on Monday, in a style of gay congratulation, intended to remove the 
effect of Sir James Graham’s grave impeachment. 

It had been his intention originally to express his views on that day, if 
Sir James Graham had not made the appeal and memorable speech of last 
week ; but the tone of that speech had the more necessitated some statement 
on his part. “The statement of that right honourable gentleman was cal- 
culated very much to arrest public attention, and to produce a very consider- 
able effect in the House, especially among those not very familiar with the 
details of the subjects the right honourable gentleman spoke upon. Certainly, 
| he conveyed an impression to the House and to the country that the state of 
| public business was extremely unsatisfactory; that there was a vast accumu- 
| lation of business, with a very slender prospect of its being disposed of ; and 
that at the end of the present session there would be no erry of dealing 
| with the accumulation before us of business, all of which, as the right hon- 
ourable gentleman very truly stated, was of a highly important and pressing 
| character.” ‘Under these circumstances, I felt an unusual responsibility 
placed upon me, in the position for which I am every day more aware I am 
not calculated. I felt it was a terrible responsibility to incur, that under the 
guidance which I had been able to give to the business of the House, assisted 
by the kindness of honourable Members on both sides of the House, I had 
brought public business not only to a perilous but a disgraceful position. 
Well, Sir, under that feeling I have examined, with all the assiduity the cir- 
cumstances of the case required, the state of public business before us. Feel- 
ing that I am responsible for its general position, I have endeavoured to see 
if I could in some degree escape from the consequences of neglect of duty, or 
from the results of that ineapacity with which, though the right honourable 
gentleman was courteous enough not to charge me, he must have felt I was 
liable to be accused. Under the challenge and appeal of the right honour- 
able gentleman, I will examine very briefly the business now before us, and 
the prospects and ultimate fate of all the bills to which he referred.” 

Preserving the order which Sir James Graham’s perspicuous arrangement 
had made familiar to the House, Mr, Disraeli followed him measure by mea- 
sure through his “ colossal list.’’ 

In the group of law, there are three measures in regard to which they were 
told that ‘‘not one step had been taken beyond their introduction,”—the 
Common-Law Procedure Amendment Bill, the Equitable Jurisdiction Bill, 
| and the Abolition of Masters in Chancery Bill: Mr. Disraeli now had the 

leasure to inform Sir James, that all those bills had been read a second time. 
Two other bills, the Suitors Bill, and the Wills Bill, “ the magnitude, diffi- 
culty, and importance of which, it was impossible to exaggerate,”’ had now 
entirely passed that House. He thought it would not be arrogant or pre- 
sumptuous to hope that all those measures would Po through the Legisla- 
ture and become law without at all interfering with that termination of Par- 
liament which is now so rife in every one’s mouth. Of the group of Colo- 
nial bills, the New Zealand Bill, “whose importance was only equal to the 
number of its clauses,” had not only gone into Committee, but nearly gone 
through Committee. The Hereditary Casual Revenues Bill, to confer an im- 
poitant boon on the Colonies, a bill of only two clauses, will scarcely excite 
great party feeling or receive any great opposition. Two other bills, though 
the word ‘ Bishop’’ does appear in their titles—and he knew how unfortunate 
| the word sometimes was in exciting debate in the House, end in calling forth 
| the irregular energy of the honourable and learned Member for Youghal—he 
| scarcely, thought would be opposed ; especially as one of them consisted of 
| only two clanses, and had already passed the other House of Parliament. 

The Colonial — » Bill was so essentially just in its provisions and slight 
| in its dimensions, that he hoped it would receive the sanction of Parliament. 
Connected with the department of Public Works there were three bills on the 
table. The Intramural Interment Bill had so much concurrence, that he 
hoped to pass it quickly, and with but slight opposition; and the Water Bill 
would come down to them criticized by a tribunal to which the House al- 
ways looked with great respect ; and he thought himself warranted in be- 
lieving that it might be passed without tponing the termination of the 
session. ‘ As tothe third, the Metropolis Bail i Bill,” he said, ‘* as there 
seems such a keen desire to resist legislation on the part of some honourable 
gentlemen, from the fear that they may be overwhelmed with it, and as it 
is necessary, in order to give honourable Members an opportunity of making 
any observations in reply, that I should conclude with some motion, I am 
prepared to move, at the proper time, that the order of the day for the second 
reading of that bill should be discharged.”’ 

These were three of the “ great divisions” into which Sir James Graham 
had divided the subject. Mr. Disraeli could now say, “all our measures ot 
Legal Reform are fast arriving at that safe harbour to which I believe they 
are destined ; all our Colonial bills have also made very great progress since 
the Thursday when the attention of the country and of the House was called 
to the unprecedented position of Parliamentary business; and of the two 
bills which are under the charge of my noble friend the President of tle 
Board of Works, one of them has been referred to a Select Committee, which, 
as I before said, will tend to make its progress through the House more rapid, 
and the other has received out of doors and in the House such a degree of 
favour that I cannot doubt it will in due time pass into a law.” 

But the attention of the House was called in terms of impressive solem- 
nity to other circumstances, particularly to the state of the Committee of 
| Supply. Notwithstanding all the promptitude and expedition they had 
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used, they were given to understand that there were still estimates amount- 
ing to snillions remaining; and two hundred votes not passed, which were 
to be met by forty-two negatives of one honourable Member. “It will per- 
haps be some satisfaction to the right honourable gentleman to know, that, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Monday having come, I, appearing to give that account which the unprece- | 


dented state of Parliamentary business was said to call for, can say that some 

lea of extenuating circumstances may be alleged; for that now, on Mon- 

y, instead of two hundred votes in Supply remaining to be passed, there 
are, I believe, only nineteen. And with regard to those nineteen votes, I 
cannot help thinking, that even with the determined spirit of the honour- 
able Member for Youghal, the honourable and learned Member may yet find 
other opportunities enough for the exercise of his indefatigable powers; and 
that perhaps when we go into Committee of Supply again with those nine- 


teen votes, we may experience even from him some little tender touch of re- | 


morse.” —— 

Of miscellaneous bills, the Navy Pay Bill would not meet opposition, so far 
as he could learn; and the Patent-law Amendment Bill would no doubt the 
more readily command the attention of the House after revision by a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords. The Irish Valuation Bill, he heard on all 
sides, was a good bill—why give it up? The Whiteboy Acts Consolidation 
Bill, as a bill only to consolidate, and not urgent, he was prepared not to 
press forward. He expected opposition and delay on the Crime and Outrage 
Act Renewal Bill. ‘ It is the opinion of her Majesty’s Government that 
the Act for Preventing Crime and Outrage in Ireland should be renewed ; and, 
inasmuch as that act consists of only one clause, giving honourable gentle- 
men opposite credit for as energetic patriotism as any body of men possess, 
even should they put in practice all the resources of their rhetoric, I cannot 
believe, if they should avail themselves of all the opportunities which the 
constitutional forms of this House provide them with, they will be able to 
defeat a measure so necessary to the peace, the tranquillity, and the pros- 
pentty of Ireland. With very great respect, therefore, for the opinions held 
by those honourable gentlemen, we shall attempt to continue that act: and 
I tell them I am prepared for their opposition ; which, however, I am sure 
will be conducted according to the spirit and practice of this House.” 

Having gone through “ the whole of the colossal catalogue,”’ he asked the 
House fairly to decide whether the state of public business was so unsatis- 
factory as had been pointed out on Thursday night. “I declare, Sir, that 
when I examine the Government measures that have not passed, with the 
most anxious desire to ask the House to support nothing which I do not con- 
ceive to be of the first necessity, with the most anxious desire that the la- 
bours of this Parliament should not be prolonged, I do not find myself justi- 
fied, with the exception of the slight and most insignificant instances to 
which I have referred, in recommending the withdrawal of any of these 
bills. They appear to me to be necessary ; and they appear to me also to be 
in a most satisfactory state of progress, so that all of them may be passed 


consistently with that termination of the session which we all of us antic® | 


pate. I claim no credit tc the Government for this state of the public busi- 
ness, and I say that most unfeignedly. It is a state of the public business, 
in my opinion, satisfactory ; but it is due and due only to the good sense and 
the good temper of the Ilouse of Commons.” 

Mr. Bennett, Vicar or Frome. 

Mr. Horsman moved for a Select Committee “ to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the institution of the Reverend Mr. Bennett 
to the Vicarage of Frome.” 

He referred to the steps he had already taken in this matter, and their 
failure of success. The inquiry by a Royal Commission did not meet with 
the approval of the House; and the voluntary inquiry by the Government 
proved that the parishioners of Frome had very doubtful redress against Mr. 

Sennett for his doctrines, and were without any redress whatever against the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells for the institution of Mr. Bennett. 

Before going into the case against the Bishop, he made a few statements 
confirmatory of his former allegations respecting Mr. Bennett. Mr, Stutzer, 
his authority for the facts of Mr. Bennett’s proceedings at Kissengen, took 
no part in publishing the facts which he witnessed at Kissengen; he was 
not a volunteer, but was, as he says, “ dragged into the unpleasant business 
by the hasty letter of Mr. Pratt’: he states now that he “ took no more no- 
tice of these parties Sn Bennett and Sir John Harington] than such as a 
person exceedingly ill is forced to pay to those whose inconsiderate noisiness 
1s the source of constant annoyance to an invalid’; but when vouched as 
a witness, he ‘felt bound to substantiate every syllable he had advanced”’ ; 
and he now offers “ to pay the whole expenses of any person who can go over 
to Kissengen and settle the whole.”” Mr. Horsman informed the House, in ad- 
dition to his former statements, “ that Mr. Bennett, when travelling with his 
party, carried about in his box a consecrated stone for an altar, and that this 
stone was set up when they halted; and Mr. Bennett, officiating as a priest, 
performed religious services before it.” He also informed the House, that 
the announcement in the Roman Catholic Directory that Mr. Bennett had 
joined the Roman Church was brought under Mr. Bennett's attention, in a 


| was torn and rent from head to foot with 


sindly letter written to him at the beginning of this year by Mr. Hastings, | 


a clergyman, who with several of the other clergy at Frome would 
have called on Mr. Bennett if the statement had been denied: but Mr. Ben- 
nett took no notice of Mr. Hastings’s letter, nor of a second letter, which ex- 
ressed a fear that as the statement was not denied by Mr. Bennett it must 
e understood to be true. ' 

The case against the Bishop of Bath and Wells was based on the thre 
propositions, that the Bishop had instituted Mr. Bennett, firstly, with a haste 
and with a determination to shut out the parishioners of Frome from that 
legal redress which they would have had if the Bishop had given them more 
time; secondly, without having that certificate from Mr. Bennett's former 
diocesan which, by usage and by law, he was under an obligation to require ; 
and thirdly, without that due examination which was enjoined by law, and 
which the parishioners of Frome had a right to demand. 

Mr. Bennett's presentation was confirmed on Tuesday the 30th of Decem- 
ber; on Wednesday he visited Frome; on Thursday, January 1, the inhabit- 
ants moved, and a protest was got up signed by five clergymen and forty- 
eight heads of families. On the 2d, this protest was delivered to the Mar- 
chioness of Bath; and the day after they received her Ladyship’s reply. On 
Wednesday, they memorialized the Bishop, giving their reasons against the 
institution ; by which, of course, they meant to ask his Lordship to make 
inquiry into the truth of what they alleged. They made this stetement on 
the 7th of January; on the 15th they received the reply of the Bishop, de- 
clining to accede to their prayer, and stating that he x he proceed with the 
institution. On the very same day they wrote to him again, praying him to 
give them fourteen days’ delay to consider whether it might be their duty to 
take any further steps in the matter. They received his answer on the 21st 
of January, and that very day they sent their solicitor to London to take the 
opinion of Dr. Twiss. Their solicitor returned on the 23d, and they then 
learned for the first time the means within their power for delaying institu- 
tion. They received this opinion on the 23d, and a caveat was prepared on 
the 24th; ‘but before that the Bishop had instituted Mr. Bennett. 

The Bishop of London, so far from sending to the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
a certificate of Mr. Bennett's doctrine and life, sent only his counter-signature 
to the certificate signed by three clergymen of the diocese of London, which 
was mentioned in the former debate; and that counter-signature he ex- 
plained by this letter. 
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“My Lord—I have to request that my counter-signature to this testimonial may 
be considered as being simply the expression of my opinion that the clergymen who 
have signed it, and who are beneficed in my diocese, have testified to your Lordship 
that which they verily believe. But I think it is my duty to state, that in December 
1850, Mr. Bennett resigned the perpetual curacy of St. Paul’s Knightsbridge, and 
that I accepted his resignation, because I was of opinion that the peace and good 
order of the Church in my diocese would be seriously interrupted if he were to remain 
incumbent of that benefice. For the reasons which led me to form that opinion, I 
beg leave to refer your Lordship to a correspondence between Mr. Bennett and my- 
self which was published in the 7imes newspaper of December 12, 1850, 

* Tam wholly without information as to any change which may have taken ploce 
in Mr. Bennett's principles or opinions since his resignation of the cure which he 


held in my diocese. 
“fam your Lordship’s faithful brother and servant, 
“CC. J. Loxpon. 


“ The Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells.” 

The duty of examination was established by the legal decision of Lord 
Elienborough in Povah’s ease, which was frequently quoted and referred to 
in the late debate. Mr. Horsman contended that that “due examination ’ 
was ‘not entirely left to the will and discretion of the Bishop” ; that after 
the Bishop’s attention had been directed to Mr. Bennett’s published opinions 
about the Bible and the oath of supremacy, “it was not sufficient to say that 
the Bishop privately examined him and was satisfied with what took place ” ; 
but that, as “the object of the examination was to satisfy the Church at 
large, and as the scandal was notorious, the removal of the scandal should 
have been notorious also”’; and that if any change had taken place in Mr. 
Jennett’s opinions, it should have been communicated, not to the Bishop 
alone, but also to Mr. Bennett's intended parishioners, Instead of the con- 
duct of **a judge indifferent,” as described by Hooker, the Bishop had taken 
the part of the most odious of characters, namely that of the partisan. 

It might be objected that the House of Commons should not take cogni- 
zance of Church affairs because it was not now composed exclusively of mem- 
bers of the Established Church. “ But why was the Roots not composed wholly 
of members of the Established Church? Because the nation of England was 
not composed entirely of members of the Established Church ; and if they said 
that the House of Commons, as representing the nation, was so far dissevered 
from the Established Church that it ought not to have direct cognizance of its 
affairs, then, a fortiori, the nation must be so fur separated from the Esta- 
blished Church that they ought not to have an Established Church at all, 
That was the legal and inevitable result of the argument, if pressed hom: 
but he held, on the other hand, that the Established Church was the crea- 
tion of Parliament—that it existed by the breath of Parliament, and was 
subject to its jurisdiction; and there was no duty of Parliament so obvious, 
no responsibility so undeniable, as that when it had established a chureh for 
the teaching of one religion, it should not be made subservient to the in- 
terests of another—that it should not allow a minister of that church to be- 
come the seerct agent of another.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Horsman urged that the facts of the case were few and 
simple ; and that the whole examination need not last more than a week or 
ten days. If they were to shrink from it, the public reprobation, diverted 
from other parties, would point the finger of scorn at the House of Commons, 
It would tell them that their Church was a mockery, that their Protestanti:m 
was a pretence, that their loyalty was a sham ; and it would tell them that, 
in endeavouring to screen individual delinquents, they were perpetuating 
their —_ rs, but that they were degrading Parliament and destroying the 
Church. 

Mr. Horsman spoke for about two hours and a half. As he sat down, 
there was a short pause, and then cries of “ Divide!” Mr, GLapsronr 
was rising, when an interruption, occasioned by the disorderly conduct of 
Mr, Feargus O'Connor, occurred. At the close of this episode, the debate 
was resumed by Mr, GLADSTONE. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Gladstone’s opening remarks was directed 
to the rhetorical colouring of Mr. Horsman'’s language, in a ease which 
should be tried by legal rules, with judicial calmness, The honourable gen- 
tleman had long taken on himself this function of censor. In 1838, when he 
was an elder in the Presbyterian Church, the honourable Member mado 
charges against that most excellent man Dr, Chalmers, which obliged the 
latter to resort to the press, and to publish a work demonstrating what Dr. 
Chalmers called ‘the aérial nature” of the honourable gentleman's accus:- 
tions. Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate to say that the House of Commons wes 
not the fit arena for such discussions, “though he did not say it was possibl 
to abstain from them altogether.’’ When he spoke of the warmth with which 
statements were coloured, he admitted, on the other hand, that there were 
many imprudences and many cases of foul play ; that the Church of England 
er divisions; but he asked th 
House, solemnly and sincerely, viewing the question apart from all person:! 
interests of men and all the interests of the day, did it think that the reli- 
gious divisions were likely to be mitigated, that the sores and wounds of th« 
Church of England were likely to be healed, by rhetorical declamation, by 
exaggerations of fact, and by misapprehensions and misstatements? He had 
long held the opinion that it was a great absurdity that our law should nt 
afford ready means of correcting a delinquent bishop; and he would view 


| with the greatest favour any judicious proposition for the purpose of pro- 


| had several such cases. 


viding such means of correction. 

Mr. Gladstone went into some proofs that Mr. Bennett is popular among 
his new parishioners. As to his not attending the English church at Kis- 
sengen, it should be remembered that Mr. Bennett was there as chaplain to 
a private family, and in the eye of the Church and the law, a chaplain and 
the private family in which he acted constitute a congregation, quite as 
regular as any congregation under the existing defective ecclesiastical ar. 
rangements could be called togetherin a place like Kissengen. As to the story 
of his carrying a stone about with him for religious purposes, Mr. Gladstone 
knew nothing whatever about that; it utterly passed his belief, and if it 
should be made good he should be very greatly surprised. 

Taking the three charges against the Bishop of Bath and Wells, Mr. "Glad- 
stone dealt with them seriatim. The effect of his reply to the first charge, of 
undue haste, was, that the whole time allowable by the law was allowed ; an: 
that if the Bishop had allowed more, he would have been amenable to those 
severe penalties of our ecclesiastical code whose whole spirit has been for 
generations past to guard with the utmost jealousy the rights of patronage 
against any encroachments upon them by the prelates. The Bishop of Exeter 
had purchased dear experience of the strictness, jealousy, and —— of 
interpreting those laws, in the case of Brampford Speke, which had cost him 
a law-bill of somewhat above 3000/7. The ruinous, destructive, and crushing 
costs of these ecclesiastical suits, were enough to paralyze any Episcopalian : 
however anxious, and willing, and eager he might be to do his duty, it could 
hardly be expected that a man would face such tremendous expenses. He 
There was a case of the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, a friend of the honourable Member for Cockermouth : that prelate 
had a prosecution against a clergyman for immorality which cost him 4200/.; 
and, upon the principle that justice ought to be done even to a bishop, he 
hoped that these things coll be recollected to mitigate the censures that 
were cast upon the Bishops when the incomes enjoyed by them were spoken 
of as extravagant. 

Mr. Gladstone asked, why did not the parishioners of Frome enter their 
caveat in the first instance, when at last it was prepared in a single day ? 
The protest which they lodged with the Bishop, unbacked by a caveat, woul! 
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have been laughed at in the Court of Queen’s Bench if adduced by the Bishop 
in defence against an action of “‘quare impedit”’ at Mr. Bennett's instance. 

In answer to the second proposition, he asserted that Mr. Horsman was 

uite in error in considering that the 48th canon has anything to do with 

e matter. The 39th canon has for a long series of years alone regulated 
the admission of clerks. The certificate of the Bishop of London was not ne- 
cessary ; his testimonial was not required; and the letter he wrote at the ut- 
most imposed on the Bishop of Bath and Wells the obligation of examining 
Mr. Bennett. 

In reference to the “due examination,” Mr. Gladstone at once contested 
the doctrine that the examination was to be such as should ey not the 
judge, but Mr. Horsman, or “the public” ; hinting “the frightful and odi- 
ous consequences of such a doctrine of judicial duty.’’ In the course of the 
argument on this point, he touched on air. Bennett's opinion that the circula- 
tion of the Bible alone, as a means of propagating Christianity, isa fiction and 
absurdity : this was at one time the recorded opinion of nearly all our Bish- 
ops. “For many years after the institution of the Bible Society, that in- 
stitution was — by nearly all the Bishops of the Church of England, 
—he doubted if there was more than one exception,—and by the great mass 
of the clergy, because they contended (rightly or wrongly was not now the 
question) that even among Christians, but peculiarly in foreign lands, the 
circulation of the Bible alone was not that use of it which our Saviour had 
contemplated as instrumental to the propagation of Christianity. Therefore, 
Mr. Bennett’s opinion, right or wrong, rested not on any such monstrous pro- 
position as that the Bible was a fiction and an absurdity, but on the opinion 
entertained long before him by large bodies of the English clergy, that 
the Bible was not to be used as the sole means of propagating Christianity.” 
Again, in reference to Mr. Bennett’s opinion of the oath of supremacy, 
he stated that the Bishop of Bath and Wells has a different opinion about 
that oath from Mr. Horsman. He reminded them, that in the House itself 
they had more than once seen the most eminent Members taking different 
views of the oath; and at the present time two noblemen are excluded 
from the other House through inability to say what is the clear and de- 
terminate effect of that oath. 
demnation of a high officer, a high spiritual judge, because he might not 
agree with gentlemen in that House in his interpretation of laws repre- 
senting the spirit and opinions of another period. 

The motion was vague and large in its terms, but it at least involved the 
principle that a prima facie case bad been made out against the Bishop of 

th and Wells for not having acted according to the letter and spirit of the 
law. Nothing on earth could induce Mr. Gladstone to vote for such a mo- 
tion ; for such a vote would be contrary to truth, justice, and fairness. His 
first objection was to an inquiry simp/iciter into the circumstances attending 
the institution to the vicarage of Frome. If they were to have un inquiry 
connected with this important subject, let it be an inquiry into the spirit and 
enactments of the laws, which had been studiously framed by successive ge- 
nerations, with the view of almost making it impossible for our Bishops to do 
that which the parishioners of Frome charged the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
with not having done. If the honourable gentleman would move for a Com- 
mittee to investigate impartially the state of the law upon these ecclesiasti- 
cal questions, he would confer one of the greatest services which could be 
conferred upon the Church of England. 

Sir Joun Pakineton seemed to think the allegations about Mr. Ben- 
nett seriously backed by evidence; but he doubted the fitness and pro- 
pricty of the House of Commons as a tribunal for such an inquiry. He 
expressed his astonishment at Mr. Gladstone's justification of Mr. 
Bennett’s abstinence from orthodox churchgoing, at Kissengen, when the 
whole family to which he was chaplain was only Sir John Harington, 
** the Churchwarden of St. Paul’s Knightsbridge, who distinguished him- 
self more by zeal than discretion in Mr. Bennett's case with the Bishop of 
London.” 

Sir Pacz Woop did not dispute the power of the House to make the 
inquiry; but he urged on Members, that it behoved them, as the great 
> of the nation, to act with a judicial mind. 

Te set before them, in a legal review of the whole circumstances, a series 
of criticisms and arguments which he thought fully sustained his conclusion, 
that the Bishop could not in this case, consistently with his duty, have done 
anything else than what he did. The charge of indecent haste he disposed 
of by intcnetion as to the legal formalities of procedure. The Kissengen 
facts he assured the House that the Bishop was not competent to inquire 
into, because they would not have been a competent legal justification to any 
steps he founded on them. The quotations from Mr. Bennett's books would 
not have made a good legal defence to a “‘quare impedit,’’ nor would the 
Bishop of London’s letter: if Mr. Bennett had answered that he was at the 
time of examination an attached and sincere member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and had explained away the doctrines complained of, the Bishop had 
no alternative but to institute him. Mr. Horsman’s case of Povah was not 
in point: it referred to licensing a preacher under an act of Parliament, not 
to instituting a clerk under the ecclesiastical law. 

But, though glad thus to be delivered from the consideration of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s case, he had in fact formed his opinion of it. He admitted that it was 
a considerable grievance, that in the case of a clergyman lying under such 
suspicion as Mr. Bennett did, from the things which were said to have occur- 
red abroad, and from admitted passages in his books, which had not been 
cited in this debate,—he admitted that it was a grave thing that, under the 
existing state of the law, there was no power on the part of a bishop to refuse 
to institute such a person; and he confessed he looked to a reform of the law 
in that respect both in principle and practice ; for the present House of Com- 
mons having shown itself so anxious about the reform of the Court of Chan- 
cery, he felt certain that the next House of Commons would not allow the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to pass unscathed. The present debate might tend to 
promote that result ; and if so, it would be a useful result, and perhaps the 
only useful result it would have. 

Colonel Borie addressed the House for his parishioners in Frome, in 
favour of the motion. Colonel Yorke followed him on the other side, on 
behalf of the parishioners who support Mr. Bennett. 

The Cuancetxor of the ExcnEquer then endeavoured to dissuade the 
House from adopting the motion. 

He took the general disposition of the House to be one of extreme reluc- 
tance by any vote to throw a censure on the conduct of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells; for they had seen that bad the Bishop thrown any difficulties in 
the way of Mr. Bennett's institution, he might, and very probably would, 
have incurred very perilous consequences. At the same time, Mr. Disraeli 
ook the liberty to say, that if the law did not provide a remedy,—a fact, 
however, which he still doubted,—then it would be the duty of the House to 
endeavour to supply one; and if there were not—which in his mind there 
certainly was not—suflicient facility, or sufficient opportunity, for parishioners 
to obtain relief and redress, that was a fit subject for their inquiry and legis- 
lation. But the Committee asked for would not have the function, or, at 
this time of the session, the opportunity, to make the necessary inquiry with 
satisfactory effect. Avowing in quel terms that the state of our Ecclesi- 
astical Courts cannot be much longer continued, and that the Government is 
prepared sooner or later to act on that sentiment, he expressed his hope that 


These were reasons for avoiding any con- 











Mr. Horsman would not ask the House to divide on his motion. If Mr. 
Horsman persisted, Mr. Disraeli must offer the motion his decided opposition. 

Mr. Ettice saw all the difficulties of the inquiry, but he must vote for 
it, in the absence of every other remedy. Mr. Deepres was much of the 
same resolve. 

The Soricrror-GENERAL recurred to the hopes expressed that those 
who had devoted their attention to the measures for the improvement of 
the proceedings in our Courts of Common Law and Equity would extend 
the benefits of their inquiry to the Ecclesiastical Courts of this country. 

Mr. Wa.rote stated, that at the end of Mr. Horsman’s speech the 
members of the Government examined attentively the terms of the mo- 
tion to see if it would bear the construction of being suggestive of an in- 
quiry into the law, to which they were not averse; but after the speech 
which introduced it, they could only regard it as directed against the 
Bishop. 

On this Mr. GovLsurn moved an amendment, to make the inquiry of 
the Committee simply ‘ into the state of the law respecting the appoint- 
ment to benefices.” 

Mr. Horsman opposed this amendment: it was like proposing to in- 
quire into the criminal law on a trial for murder. 

The House divided on a question involving the point whether or not 
the original motion should be altered. The numbers were 156 to 111 
against altering the original proposition; majority for Mr. Horsman 
against Ministers, 45. The original motion for a Select Committee was 
then put substantively, and agreed to. 

The House found itself in a great difficulty about nominating the Select 
Committee, on Thursday. Mr. Horsman proposed the following names— 

“ Mr. Horsman, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Sir David Dundas, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Strutt, Sir William Page Wood, Sir Benjamin Hall, Mr. Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Mr. John Abel Smith, Mr. Loftus Wigram, Mr. Evans, Mr. Packe, Mr. 
Langston, Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. Shafto Adair.” 

But Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Wigram, Mr. Packe, and another Member, de- 
clined to serve. 

Mr. Giapston® declared that nothing would make him serve but the 
order of the House. 

His intention was, in conformity with abundance of precedents, imme- 
diately after the nomination of the Committee, to propose— 

“ That the honourable Member for Cockermouth do reduce into heads or articles 
the charges which he has made in his place against Richard Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and do present the said heads or articles to this House.” 

In the event of the adoption of that motion, the next step would be for 
the honourable gentleman to lay his heads of charges on the table of the 
Ifouse; and then Mr. Gladstone would move that the same be referred to 
the Select Committee appointed to inquire; and that it be an instruction to 
the said Committee to report their opinion thereon to the House. The effect 
of this would be in no way to narrow the objects of inquiry, but would in- 
sure that the Committee should examine in a judicial form and manner upon 
the basis of a specific charge. 

Mr, Ex.ice said, he had voted for the inquiry, not as a committee of 
impeachment against anybody, but in the hope that out of it something 
might arise which would enable the House to proceed to reform the law, 
so that the recurrence of such an event in future would be impossible. 
But Mr. Sipney Hernert reminded Mr. Ellice, that there had been a 
distinct proposition to inquire into the state of the law, with a view to 
find a remedy; and that that proposition was decidedly negatived by the 
House, after Mr. Horsman had made three distinct charges against the 
Bishop, and after he had risen again and used these expressions—* If a 
man is brought up for murder, won't the culprit escape if you then move 
for an inquiry into the propriety of capital punishments >” 

The Cuance.ior of the Excuraver feared that at that hour—past 
two o’clock in the morning—it was almost a mockery to attempt to pro- 
ceed with the nomination, when upon four Members already named they 
could not count. 

He suggested that Mr. Horsman might ask the permission of the House 
to alter the construction of the Committee from its present form, so that its 
great object might be to consider the grievances of the existing law with a 
view to its amendment, and not the conduct of an individual whom every 
one appeared to wish should not be attacked. Thus they should be enabled 
to escape from a situation which he was sure would end in mortification and 
annoyance to all parties, and could not tend to elevate the character of the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Horsman did not wish to persist in the nomination at that hour. 
He asked, would the Government allow the nomination to be made on 
Monday? No answer was given to this question; and presently after- 
wards the House adjourned. 

Cuurcn Rerorm. 

On the motion to read a second time the Marquis of Blandford’s Epis- 
copal and Capitular Revenues Bill, Mr. Watro.e stated the Government 
intentions. 

He had communicated with the head of the Government and with the 
highest authorities of the Church, and had now to state that the Government 
were willing to undertake, and would undertake, the consideration of the 
subject, with reference to Capitular bodies and Cathedral institutions, so as 
to make them more extensively and practically useful than they are at pre- 
sent—so as to extend the spiritual instruction and education which might 
advantageously be afforded by those bodies. There were four essential points 
of detuil in the bill. First, the abolition of Deaneries, and the consolidation 
of the office of Dean with the office of Bishop ; secondly, the further reduction 
of the number of Canonries; thirdly, by means to be — through these 
alterations to add to the Episcopate of the country ; fourthly, to make provision 
for the better management of Ppiscopal and Capitular revenues. For the aboli- 
tion of the Deans he saw no reason ; he doubted whether, with a view to keep- 
ing up cathedral institutions in sufficient force, the number of Canonries could 
be reduced further; the increase of the Episcopate he thought very desirable, 
if a fund for the purpose can be found. It should be an object to relieve 
these high officers of the Church as far as possible from the cares and troubles 
of all worldly and temporal affairs—(Cries of * Hear, hear !”’ from the Op- 
position)—but at the same time to preserve the property in such connexion 
—_ them as not to leave them mere dependents and stipendiaries of the 
State. 

Sir Ronert Inouis corrected the Opposition as to an impression they 
might have been under with respect to the sentiment they had just 
cheered: Mr. Walpole did not mean to separate the Church from the 
State; nor to remove Bishops from the House of Lords, [Mr. Walpole 
signified assent. ] 

In the course of the discussion on the Ministerial statement, Mr. Srp- 
neY Herpert said, that in Church Reform his own opinions probably 
went beyond those of any around him. 

He was not one who thought a very large addition to the Episcopate ne- 
cessary: one of the causes of the desire for an augmentation is that the 
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Bishops are in a situation they ought not to be in, that of land-agents for 
the Feclesiastical Commissioners. The recent establishment of St. Aidan’s 
College at Birkenhead showed that institutions with the duties which the 
Chapters were appointed to perform are a requirement of the present age. 

The Marquis of BLanprorp accepted willingly the undertaking of the 
Government, both because that course met the sense of the House, and 
from his personal inclination. 

The order for a second reading was discharged. 

Maynoorn. 

The morning sitting of Tuesday again proved insufficient to exhaust 

the adjourned Maynooth debate. 





fr. Fresurrecp began with a speech | 


for the inquiry; Mr. H. Hernerr spoke shortly in recommendation of | 


the suggestion made by Mr. Goulburn as to the mode of inquiry ; and Sir | business, the despatch announcing the Cabinet resolution to the 


Wii Verner supported inquiry. When these speakers had disbur- 
dened themselves, Mr. Scuity had the remainder of the morning, about 
two hours and a half, to himself. His speech was a multifarious disqui- 
sition on all the bearings of the Church question in Ireland. 
minutes before four, he had still some more blue books to quote, when 
his attention was called to the clock. Saying he would end with a mo- 
tion for adjournment, he dashed back into his documents for one more 


At a few | 


light on : so far as he was concerned, no communication of the resolution of 
the Government was made to anybody before the formal and official com- 
munications to the deputation. On the last point, Sir John expressed him- 
self with a frank unconsciousness of having omitted anything he ought to 
have done in the way of courtesy and attention, both ofviatiy and socially, 
to; show his consideration of the deputation. Indec i, be said that he had 
reason to believe that the gentlemen were deeply impressed by the gracious 
and spontaneous condescension they received at the hands of her Majesty. 

The questions in the House of Peers were put by Earl Grey, and 
answered by the Earl of Derry. 

Lord Derby touched on the circumstance that the information concerning 
the Government intentions came first to the deputation circuitously. This 
seemed to have arisen out of an inadvertency of hie own. From press of 
Yolonial 
Governors was not prepared by Sir John Pakington for several days after the 
resolution was come to; and an emigration society having been in communi- 
cation with Lord Derby himself on the subject in the mean time, he intimated 
what the Government resolutions would be to the secretary of that society, be- 
fore the despatches were prepared, and therefore before copies of them were 
sent to the Colonial deputations. Thus it certainly did happen, by chance, these 


| gentlemen first obtained their knowledge in an unofficial and circuitous manner. 


minute, to throw in one or two more quotations; and he was uncon- | 


sciously going on, when Mr, Speaker quitted the chair, and the question 
again fell through. 
Mirra Birt. 
On the order of the day for reading the Militia Billa third time, Mr. 


Ricu made one more specch of considerable length against the whole | 


measure. He developed afresh his plan of an army of reserve, to be form- 
ed by withdrawing the soldiers who have served ten or twelve years, and 
giving them a half-pension. 

This would at once furnish about 15,000 men; and in a few years would 

ive a reserve army of veterans more numerous than we should want at 

ome, from which we might therefore send out, as we already send out a 
small number, a good force of emigrant military pensioners, who would make 
a most valuable nucleus of self-defence in the Colonies. The vacancies would 
be filled up with ease by new recruits. This foree would be cheap; and 
it would be available as a veteran force before you could teach a militia the 
goose-step. He moved that the bill be read a third time that day six months. 

Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. M‘Grecor, Mr. Heaptam, Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Osnorne, and Mr. Pero, supported Mr. Rich. The speech of Mr. Os- 
borne, in particular, was strong and spirited. The third reading was car- 
ried by 220 votes to 184. 

A proviso in addition to clause 18th was moved by Mr. THornety, to 
put the Professors of the Universities of London, Durham, and St. Da- 
vids, on the same footing of exemption as is enjoyed by the same per- 
sons at the already privileged Universities, Mr. Wa ror agreed to the 


addition. But Mr. W. Wutt1ams objected to the whole clause, and 
amidst crics of “Oh!” moved its omission. This was negatived by 187 
to 142. 


An amendment by Sir De Lacy Evans, restricting resort to the ballot 
to a time of actual war or imminent danger of war, was negatived by 178 


to 82. 
The bill then passed. 
Navat Reserve, 


The Cuance.tor of the Excnrqver stated to the House of Commons 
on Thursday, that the present Administration has determined, for reasons 
which have swayed them, not to prosecute the scheme of a naval reserve, 
devised by the late Government. 

SuRRENDER OF CRIMINALS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

On the motion, by the Earl of Matmesnury, to read a second time the 
Surrender of Criminals (Convention with France) Bill, a debate of gene- 
ral interest arose. The bill is to carry out a new convention with France, 
which would give greater powers to the French Government in reclaim- 
ing its criminal subjects, both by increasing the facilities of surrender 
and by increasing from three to about twenty the list of crimes embraced. 
There seem to be difficultics in establishing before an English court such 
a prima facie case of guilt as would render the fugitive liable to com- 
mittal as a native criminal in this; that being the foundation required 
before the fugitive is surrendered, But in France no difficulty ever 
exists to our reclaiming our fugitive criminals. The convention now 
to be carried into law introduces the new principle that we must 
surrender the fugitive on the mere proof of his identity. A great number 
of the Peers on both sides of the House manifested strong reluctance to 

assing a law of such a character as this. The Earl of AnerprEen, Lord 

RouGHAM, Lord Campnetit, the Duke of Arcyit1i, Lord Cranworrn, 
and Earl Grey, forcibly pictured the grave constitutional objections to 
such arbitrary legislation ; under which, as they showed, there would be 
the utmost risk that we should have to surrender without trial any poli- 
tical refugees whom the French Government might want at home. The 
tone of the discussion, though perfectly grave and dignified, was plainly 
one of distrust towards the existing French Government. It was at last 
agreed that the bill should be read a second time; and that the stage of 
Committee should be chosen for endeavours to frame its details in a man- 
ner that should not endanger the safety of political refugees in this coun- 
try. If the bill ultimately agreed on do not bear out the convention, a 
new convention, on the basis of the powers which the Legislature is wil- 
ling to give, may be negotiated. 

Ramway rrom Harrrax to QuEBEC. 

A letter published in the Zimes last week by Mr. Hincks of Canada, 
on {the unsatisfactory conclusion of a negotiation between the British 
North American Colonies and the Imperial Government for a guarantee 
of a ‘loan to construct a railway from Halifax to Quebec, was made the 
subject of long questions and statements in both Houses of Parliament on 
Monday. 

In the House of Commons, Sir II. Verney requested some general 
explanation of Mr. Hincks’s letter; and Sir Joun PAxkinGTon an- 
swered fully. 

The complaints made against the Government seemed to be, that the 
Colonial deputation were not attended to for seven weeks; that when an 
answer was given to it, that answer was not given officially to the gentle- 
men who formed the deputation ; and that the members of the deputation 
were not treated with that consideration and confidence to which their posi- 
tion in their own country entitled them. On the first point, Sir John gave 
dates and circumstances, which seemed to show that no real delay occurred 
in receiving the deputation ; but that the formal commencement of business 
was not entered upon with Mr. Hincks sooner than it was only because the 
representatives of the other colonies, who were daily expected, arrived 
late, or did not arrive after all, The second point Sir John could throw no 





| of Good Hope ; 





In the discussion in the House of Peers, the general question of the 
policy of the Government in refusing to sanction the plans sanctioned 
by the Colonial Legislatures was somewhat impeached by Earl Grey, 
Lord MonreaGue, and the Earl of Powis: it was defended by the Earl 
of Derry and the Earl of Desarr. It seems that the whole question 
whether the line proposed by the Colonial Legislatures should be sanction- 
ed, depended on whether military and Imperial interests or commercial 
and Colonial interests should prevail. 

Earl Grey stated, that originally a line had been proposed which Major 
Robinson, an engineer appointed by Lord Derby when o was Colonial Minis- 
ter, had marked out. The Colonial Governments proposed to carry out a line 
founded on that; but the proposition came before the Government when 
Lord Grey was Minister, at a financial juncture when the Imperial Govern- 
ment could not guarantee the funds for building the line. Ultimately, the 
line now proposed was brought forward by the Colonial Governments. Lord 
Grey stated, that while he regretted the line pointed out by Major Ro- 
binson had not been adopted by the Provinces, yet her Majesty’s Government 
was quite prepared to consider how far the line now proposed by the local 
Legislatures could be sanctioned; and he certainly was very sanguine, from 
the information he possessed, that the arrival of the deputies in this 
country would have led to an arrangement for the construction of that great 
national work. 

The Earl of Denny justified the rejection of the scheme supported by the 
deputies, by stating that it ran too close to the American frontier to be safe as 
a military line, and also so close to that frontier that it would open up Ame- 
rican rather than British territory to new immigration and settlement. 
Under these circumstances, he felt—and the other members of the Govern- 
ment concurred with him—that the project which was now put forward on 
the part of New Brunswick was not such a compliance with that which had 
always hitherto been considered as the Imperial object and main principle to 
be aimed at by such an undertaking, as to induce them to lend it their 
sanction. 

New Zeavanp Brit. 

In Committee on the New Zealand Bill, Sir Wiru1am Mo .eswortnu 
made a speech against the arrangement proposed in clause 74th, to give 
the fractional proportion of one-fourth of the produce per acre, instead of 
the present fixed charge of 5s, per acre, out of the land-sales, to the New 
Zealand Company. 

His carefully-elaborated statement went to establish, first, that the New 
Zealand Company obtained their act of 1847 by concealing from the Colonial 
Office, the Treasury, and Parliament, the opinion of their standing counsel 
that they were under heavy liabilities tothe purchasers of their allotments at 
Nelson, which the Crown was to become saddled with ; and secondly, that by 
similar concealments, and by substituting the opinion of a second counsel of 
doubtful character, they deceived their own agents, Colonel Wakefield and 
Mr. Fox, and tricked their settlers into arrangements beneficial to the Com- 
pany, to which the settlers would never have consented had they been aware 
of the opinion of the first counsel. Sir William charged the Company with 
moral fraud; and urged on the House, that on this ground the Company 
were entitled to no favour, but only to their strict legal right. He moved 
an amendment on clause 74th, to carry out that view. 

Mr. Actionny defended the Company: he gave a general denial to all 
the charges. 

Sir Joun Paxrneron refused to ask the House to arbitrate between Sir 
William Molesworth and Mr, Aglienby : he would abide by the expressed 
opinion of Earl Grey, that the arrangement now proposed would on the 
whole be a just one. Mr, Vernon Smiru said he must divide with Sir 
William Molesworth. Mr. Freperick Peet supported Sir John Paking- 
ton. Mr. GLapsrong seemed to believe that the charges against the Com- 
pany placed it in a very serious position ; but he suggested that the House 
had not the power to judge, till documents not yet forthcoming were pro- 
duced by the Government. 

The amendment was negatived without division. 

A second amendment by Sir Witt1am Moreswortn, to reduce the 
amount of the charge in favour of the Company, from one-fourth to one- 
tenth of the produce of the land-sales, was also negatived without division. 

An amendment by Mr. Giapstong, to retain the sum of 5s. as the 
maximum for the charge, was negatived by 120 to 51, 

The bill passed through Committee. 

Tue Carr Constitution. 

Inquiries were made in both Houses of Parliament on Monday, as to 
whether the Secretary of State for the Colonies was prepared to exercise 
his power to disallow the amendment made on the Constitution Ordi- 
nances by the Legislative Council of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
by raising the franchise from one of 25/. to one of 502. ? The question 
was not directly answered; the Government not having had time to con- 
sider the Ordinances since their arrival by the last mail, In the House 
of Peers, the Earl of Dexny made this avowal to the Duke of Newcast.r. 

IIe had serious apprehensions as to constitutional government in the Cape 

but the possibility of returning to the former system was 
now beyond hope; and, ee the expectations held out, it was important 
that the promise given should be fulfilled, to the letter and spirit, with as 
little delay as possible. : 

On the other hand, in the House of Commons, Sir Joun PaxixoTon 
spoke of the Constitution Ordinances as an experiment not yet completely 
determined on, and as still under consideration. His language was such 
that on a subsequent day Mr. Apprruey said he trembled for the Cape 
Constitution. 
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West Inp1an Distress. 

Mr. Bernat besought the attention of the House of Commons to the 
subject of the grievous distress of our West Indian Colonies; it being 
forced on him by the letters of his own agent in Jamaica, and affairs now 
getting so ruinous, and so mournful and distressing, that he really did not 
know what to do. 

He had lost 120 labourers by cholera last year; and this year smallpox is 
making a fatal diminution. He had spent 1000/. for daily labour alone since 
January ; and must come to abalt somewhere. Could the Colonial Secretary 
give the Colonies any hope of relief, not by money, but by measures for an 
immediate and proper supply of labour ? 

Sir Joun Paxineton gave a hearty assent to the truth of the picture 
drawn ; and stated, that as soon as the enormous pressure of Colonial 
business somewhat relaxes, he will anxiously consider the two questions 
of the supply of labour and the present state of the labour-laws in the | 
Colonies. The senior clerks of his Department are engaged in collecting 
for him all the materials of information. 

In the House of Lords, several Peers presented petitions on the subject 
—Lord Brovenam, the Bishop of Oxrorp, and the Earl of Harrowny ; 
and the Earl of Dery said he had received a memorial signed by the 
Bishop of Jamaica and seventy clergymen, and cighty-three Dissenting 
ministers of all denominations, describing the distress, and attributing it 
to the legislation of 1846, and also asserting that the legislation of 1846 
had aggravated the slave-trade. Earl Grey started up, and combated 
these assertions, which he must deny whenever they should be made : 
the distress existed before the legislation of 1846. The Bishop of Oxrorp 
reasserted the proposition, that the slave-trade had been stimulated by 
the legislation of 1846 ; putting his proof in the form of a demonstrative 
chain of facts. 

Lord Derrny reasserted that the legislation of 1846 was the cause of 
the distress, and observed that everybody else thought so but Lord Grey. 

He still believed that the only effectual remedy would be that of stopping 
the progress of the reduction of differential duties now going on. But at the 
same time, he confessed he entertained great doubt whether the public mind 
of the country was prepared to sacrifice the economic interests involved in 
that proposition. 

The Earl of Harrowny expressed his doubts whether public opinion 
would allow the exclusion of all foreign produce, such a total exclusion 
alone being a sufficient remedy, as he thought. 

Lord Grey said that the views he had expressed were not his alone, 
Lord Derby well knew that they were those of the ablest officers under 
the Crown in the West Indies. 

County Exection Potts. 

Mr. Packs opposed the motion, made by Lord Ronert Grosvenor, to 
go into Committee on the County Election Polls Bill. Mr. Wa.voie 
said, he would not oppose going into Committee, but he thought the de- 
tails of the bill would have to be carefully framed. Mr, Heniey mani- 
fested strong disinclination to the bill. Colonel Stmruorp, who like Mr. 
Packe has votes in seven counties, foresaw that the bill would disfranchise 
him in several places. The House divided, and the motion to go into 
Committee was carried by 166 to 82. In Committee the discussion of the 
clauses was interrupted by the O'Connor episode. On resuming the in- 
terrupted business, Mr. Mixes divided the House on a motion to suspend 
the operation of the bill till next January; and was defeated by 134 to 
91. The bill passed through Committee. 

Mr. Exxiorr and Mr. MonseExu gave notice, that on the third reading 
they would submit motions for extending the bill to Scotland and Ireland. 

Surpry. 

In Committee of Supply on Monday morning, thirteen votes of the 
Miscellaneous Estimates were got through, with very little debate, and no 
division. Mr. Anstey made an onslaught on a vote of 4469/. for miscel- 
laneous allowances on account of sundry items contained in it for endow- 
ments of a religious or theologic educational description—especially the 
sum of 400/. for that gross and disgraceful job of St. David's College, 
Lampeter. The defence of the vote called up several Welsh Members, 
some of whom admitied Mr. Anstey’s facts to be true. The vote was at | 
last postponed. The House resumed, and progress was reported at four 
o'clock, 

On Thursday, Mr. Anstey took divisions on the votes for St. David's | 
College and the Regium Donum. The former yote was passed by 113 to | 
26; the latter by 57 to 34. 

‘Post-norse Duties anp CarriacE Duties, 

Mr. Tuomas Duncombe made an effort, by motion and speech, to get 
the House of Commons to consider the Post-horse Duties and Carriage 
Duties; but was opposed by the Cuancetior of the Excnequrr, and 
beaten by 94 to 43. Sir De Lacy Evans making a separate attempt in | 
respect of the Carriage Duties, was similarly opposed, and was defeated by 
57 to 17. 


ee — 


Mr. Frarcus O'Connor's Excesses. 

The House of Commons has at last considered the conduct of Mr. | 
Feargus O’Connor intolerable ; and has taken measures accordingly. 

On Tuesday he behaved with such rudeness and even personal violence 
to Sir Benjamin Hall, that Sir Benjamin had to put himself under the 
protection of the Speaker. The Spraker stated to Mr. O'Connor, with 
sorrow, that he was in the constant habit of violating the rules and orders 
of the House; and if he persisted, he must receive the Parliamentary 
censure of being “‘ mentioned by name.” Mr. O’Connor, “in tones and 
in a manner that must have been distressing to the House,” said he had 
done nothing to hurt Sir Benjamin Hall; who, however, had been his 
enemy in the Committee on the Land scheme, 

The SpkakER—*“ I must now eall upon the honourable Member by name. 
Mr. O'Connor! (A pause.) If the honourable Member has any apology to 
make to the House, now is the time to do so.” 

Mr. O’Connon—“ I make an apology to the House. I beg the honourable 
Member's pardon for anything I did to him. You are the best Speaker that 
ever sat in the chair.” . 

The subject dropped for thatday. Next day a repetition of Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s offences against decorum aroused the House to a serious act of self- 
protection. 

During the proceedings in Committee on the County Election Polls 
Bill, Mr. O'Connor's vagaries had for some time been a source of annoy- 
ance. At about three o’clock he took a personal liberty with Captain 
Fitzroy, slapping him smartly on the back, and snatching a letter out of 
his hand; which so incensed Captain Fitzroy that he threatened to knock 
Mr. O'Connor down if he spoke to him again. Captain Fitzroy’s man- 
ner so alarmed Mr, O’Connor that he hastily left the House, But soon 








Saturday, 





returning, and taking his seat by Mr. Thomas Duncombe, he became so 
disorderly in his gestures and language, that Mr. B. Denison touched him 
on the shoulder and called his attention to the general cries of “ Order.” 
Mr. O'Connor instantly put his fist in Mr. Denison’s face, or struck his 
face, or made as if to do so, with such rudeness that eral exclama- 
tions of anger arose from all the Members around; and Nr. Denison un- 
willingly called on the Chairman to prevent such intolerable licence. 
The Committee suspended its proceedings, in order that the Chairman might 
report the facts to the House. The Speaker having taken the chair, Mr. 
WatroLe moved that Mr. O'Connor be ordered to attend in his place. 
[He had run out just before.] Mr. Jacon Bexu suggested, that as Mr. 


| O'Connor was evidently labouring under a misfortune, it would be better 


to refer the case to two medical gentlemen. Mr. Duncomper and Mr. Acu- 
onzy also expressed a sorrowful conviction that Mr. O'Connor was aber- 
rant in his intellect ; and they deprecated a course that would be justifiable 
only to a person who knew the full consequences of his acts. But the 
Arrorney-GreNeRAL and Sir Davin Dvunpas, with others, expressed a 
strong opinion that Mr. O’Connor was master of his own acts, and knew 
enough of their consequences to be responsible for them. 

Mr. Anstey suggested a middle course—that Mr. O'Connor be seques- 


| tered from his seat in Parliament. 


Mr. Wa.rote felt sure that the House would act humanely as well as 
justly. By allowing Mr. O'Connor to sit and vote, they had hitherto 
treated him as a person who knew what he was about. He moved that 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor be committed to the custody of the Sergeant at 
Arms, for disorderly conduct and contempt of the House. Sir Joun 
PaxkrnGrton felt it his painful duty to second the motion: Mr. O'Connor's 
conduct left no doubt in his mind that he was not master of his actions; 


' and that, both for his own safety, and the safety and dignity of the House, 
| they must take that course. 


The motion for ordering the attendance of Mr. O'Connor in his place 
was withdrawn, and the motion for committing him into custody was 
agreed to. 

While the discussion was going on, Mr. O'Connor went in and out 
several times, his conduct continuing highly indecorous. While Mr. 
Walpole was speaking he entered the last time, and placing himself on 
the left of the chair, began to talk to the Speaker. But as soon as he 
learned the nature of the proposition likely to be carried, he decamped 
altogether ; taking a glass of brandy at the bar in the lobby, and then 
making his way by the Members’ private passage into Westminster Hall. 


| On the information of some gentlemen who had followed him, the con- 
| stables on duty detained him, and told him that as he would presently be 


required by the Speaker, he must not quit the House. “ Ile immediately 
began to howl so loudly and vehemently that a crowd gathered round 
him.” The Deputy-Sergeant at Arms, Mr. Clementson, arrived with the 
Speaker’s warrant, and took him in custody, to the rooms of Mr. Gossett, 
the Assistant-Sergeant. He vented abuse on the Members who crowded 
to see him there; calling them ruffians, villains, murderers, &e.; with 
an accompaniment of strange noises. After an hour’s comparative soli- 
tude, he became calmer, and was removed to the prison-rooms in the 
upper story of the building, towards the river front. Common report 
says that * for a long time Mr. O'Connor has been scarcely ever sober.” 
Some of his later escapades were not unattended with danger to Members. 

On Thursday, Mr. Jacon Brexu informed the Speaker, that he had pro- 


' cured an interview with Mr. O'Connor for two medical gentlemen, Mr. 


Lawrence and Dr. Tweedie ; and both those gentlemen had certified that 
Mr. O'Connor is insane. Je had not moved in the matter as Mr, 
O’Connor’s friend, but because he seemed to have no friend. 


Tur Matuer CorresPonDENce. 

Copies of the documents which have arisen out of the “ Mather case” 
have been laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Mather is asked, on the 4th of March, to state what he deemed 
redress and reparation for the outrage — his son at Florence. Mr. Mather 
submitted, that some “ marked punishment” should be inflicted on_the 
Austrian officer who cut down Mr. Erskine Mather in the streets of Flo- 
rence; and he left it to Lord Malmesbury to state what that punishment 
should be. But, pressed by Lord Malmesbury, who thought “personal 
reparation” should be obtained, Mr. Mather named 5000/. “as what 
seemed just and proper.”” At the same time, he entered a strong protest 
against making it a personal question. Writing to Mr. Scarlett, Lord 
Malmesbury instructs him to demand reparation; and then states that 
the father of Mr. Erskine Mather “is himself inclined to think that the in- 
jury done to his son might be atoned for by a pecttniary payment”’: but he 
states in the same despatch, that her wa ih Government consider 50002, 
“to be greater than they ought to demand the Tuscan Government to pay”’ ; 
and in a subsequent despatch he again calls that demand “ exorbitant.” 

Meanwhile, in an Austrian branch of the correspondence, we have Marshal 
Radetzky’s report on the oceurrence ; not supported, he admits, by the evi- 
dence of the civi/ bystanders. According to his account, Mr. Mather got 


| between the band of a detachment of the Kinsky Regiment of Infantry and 


its commanding-oflicer, First Lieutenant Forsthiiber ; who pressed the young 
gentleman with the flat of his sword and then with his left hand. In moy- 
ing, Mr. Mather accidentally knocked against Lieutenant Baron de Karg, 
not then on duty ; who struck him with the fist in the face. The English- 
man turned, in a boxing attitude, against First Lieutenant Forsthiiber; who, 
fearing to be exposed to a dishonouring insult, struck him a blow on_the 
head with the edge of his sabre. The conduct of First Lieutenant Fors- 


| thiiber is fully justified; not so the conduct of Lieutenant Baron de Karg, 


who was put under arrest for a week. And in a despatch to Count Buol, 
Prince Schwarzenberg had expressed his “regret’’ at the occurrence, an 
insisted that the officer in fault was not actuated by any animosity to Eng- 
land. 

We revert to the Tuscan branch. The Tuscan Government had pleaded, 
that it was not responsible for the acts of the Austrian troops: a plea 
which Lord Malmesbury would not allow, and Mr. Scarlett was instructed 
to demand 500/. There was a good deal of nezotiation going on from the 
6th of March to the 9th of April, when Mr. Scarlett informed Lord Malmesbury 
that the matter was settled by his aceeptance of an offer of 1000 francesconi 
[222/. 4s.] for Mr. Mather, and the release of the two Stratfords, who lay 
under sentence of death for political conspiracy. Lord Malmesbury wrote on 
the 2lst of May to Sir Henry Bulwer, the new Minister at Florence, dis- 
approving of the arrangement. But the next day, fresh despatches received 
from the Consul stated that Mr. Scarlett had waived the discussion of prin- 
ciples, and had consented to receive the offered sum of 1000 francesconi for 
Mr. Mather, as “an act of generosity” on the part of the Grand Duke. 
Whereupon Lord Malmesbury, seven days after, wrote three despatches to 
Sir Henry Bulwer, stating in the first that it was impossible that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could sanction the surrender of principle, and still less 
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admit that a British subject should be indebted to the Grand Duke for pro- 
tection; in the second, that, not having read the despatches, he had only 
lately become aware of that surrender ; and in the third, that “ he had found 
it necessary to disavow Mr. Scarlett’s s.”" 


€he Court. 


Tue Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Monday. Count Col- 
loredo had an audience to present his credentials as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Emperor of Austria. 

The Royal Family left town on Monday afternoon, for Windsor during 
the Ascot week. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, with their suite, went to the races on 
Tuesday, in a cortége of eight carriages, attended by a cloud of scarlet- 
liveried outriders. The Duke and Dutchess de Montpensier were in her 
Majesty’s carriage. Unfortunately, the weather was so bad that the car- 
riages were kept closed during most of the day. 

In the evening her Majesty gave a grand dinner. 

On Wednesday, the Duke and Duchess of Montpensier, and other 

guests, left the Castle ; and the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary arrived. 
1 'Her Majesty and Prince Albert were present at Ascot races again on 
Thursday ; when the weather was even sudder than on Tuesday,—so 
wretched, indeed, that it was deemed an unexpected kindness to the few 
loyal spectators who went to see the Queen, that she bravely made her 
appearance. 

The day was closed again by a grand dinner, and an evening party. 

Among the numerous guests at the Castle this week, have been the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Chandos, the Earl and Countess of Malmes- 
bury, Lord Stanley, and Lord John Manners. 

Che PAbrtropalis. 

The annual meeting of the National Socicty seemed, beforehand, likely 
to be one of strenuous combat between Archdeacon Denison and his op- 
ponents. Both parties had given notice of motions. One of Mr. Deni- 
son's resolutions assumed as true the common report that the Church 
Catechism had been suppressed in some of the schools from respect to the 
feelings of Dissenters; and it pronounced such suppression to be a viola- 
tion of the charter of the Society, and of the compact between the 
founders of the school and the Committee of the Society. Another 
of his resolutions concerned the management-clauses; and set forth, 
that “in the abeyance of Convocation,” the Committee of the 
National Society ought to be accepted by the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education as ‘*‘ a competent authority within the Church”’ on 
those clauses. The resolutions of the opposite party were of an an- 
tagonistic kind. But the authorities had made concessions which dis- 
armed both combatants. In the first place, the Committee of the Society 
had resolved that they would request the Bishops of the dioceses to 
ascertain in point of fact the practice of the schools in each diocese, as to 
teaching the Liturgy and the Catechism. In the second place, the pre- 
sent Government had resolved on modifications of the rule of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education with regard to the management-clauses. 
Information of these steps had been conveyed to Archdeacon Denison, 
and he deemed them so satisfactory that he withdrew his resolutions, and 
made a speech of peace, in which he expressed his hope that he should 
never have to move resolutions at their yearly meetings again. Upon 
this the antagonist resolutions were withdrawn ; other peaceful speeches 
followed ; and the yearly meeting broke up amicably. 








In the Court of Chancery, on Thursday, Sir James Parker made absolute 
and perpetual the injunction sought by Mr. Soltau against Father de Held, 
to restrain the bells of the Clapham Convent. Father de Held has re- 
tired to Belgium, to evade the jurisdiction ; and the decree was granted with 
costs. 

In the Court of Arches, on Thursday, Sir John Dodson gave judgment 
against the Reverend J. E. Gladstone in the suit promoted by the Bishop of 
London to interdict him from preaching in his proprietary chapel without 
the Bishop’s licence. Mr. Gladstone has given notice of appeal. 


A “most horrible piece of London romance” came under the Lord 
Mayor's notice on Saturday. Mahomet Abraham, a jet black blind beggar- 
man, who is usually led through the streets by a brown dog, and Eliza » 
aged twenty-three, the daughter of a gentleman who resides in London, were 
brought up in custody by Henry Major, an officer of the Mendicity Society. 
The male prisoner was a peculiarly revolting object, his head being covered 
with long matted hair, and the covering upon his limbs being tattered and 
filthy in an extreme degree. His companion was a small-sized, pretty-faced 
gurl, presenting a remarkable contrast to the wretched creature by her side. 

‘he officer charged them with begging; the young woman had led the Black 
to Bishopsgate Street, stationed him there in an attitude of supplication, 
fastened a petition to his breast, and then withdrawn a little distance : the 
blind man had soon received a penny, and the officer then arrested him and 
the girl. The Lord Mayor could hardly believe that the ill-matched couple 
had lived together ; but there was no doubt of the fact. The young woman's 
father was present at the Mansionhouse, and a letter from him to the Secre- 
tary of the Mendicity Society was read. It seems that for some years past 
Eliza has — an abandoned course, and had persisted after repeated 
instances of forgiveness and attempts at reclamation by her parents. 

** On her coming of age,” said the father in the letter, ‘* she threw off all restraint ; 
and having a small house property in Devonshire, subject to her parents’ interest, 
but which was waived in her favour, she left ns; nor did we know of her where- 
abouts until, about ten months since, I met her in the streets of Whitechapel, in the 
last stage of destitution, filth, and rags, singing ballads. My humanity once again 
led me to speak with her and to remonstrate ; the result of which was that we took 
her home, cleansed, clothed, and cared for her. This lasted but a short time; and 
her recurrence to her former habits again precluded all knowledge respecting hery 
untila few days since, we received a letter from our solicitor saying he had heard 
from our daughter as the wi'e of a Mr. Abra ian, desiring the sale of her property, 
and requesting him to take the necessary «te»s — one of these and the preliminary 
step being our signature and consent. My fir-t impulse was to visit the locality 
specified in the solicitor’s letter, ‘7 Little Huif:x Street, Whitechapel’; and there 
in one miserable room, cohabiting with a black blind beggar, who perambulates the 
street with a brown dog, this wretched girl is to be found. The parties who live in 
the same house say that she has been cohabiting with this monstrous loathsome 
being for two months, and that they live most luxuriously. Her mother, who has had 
an interview with her, states that she boasts of this man’s bringing her home from 
the West-end frequently 15s. per day, and on an average 7s. or 8s. per diem. She 
Stated herself to Som been married to him seven months since, at Whitechapel 
Church; which, on careful inquiry, I find to be false, having examined the church- 
books, and seen the officials on the subject. These latter circumstances induce me 
to think that the humanity and exertions of your Society may be made available for 
the suppression of so much vice, and the salvation of this unfortunate child.” 





| When this statement had been made to the Lord Mayor, he asked the 
young woman, was it possible that she could have any respect or affection for 
the miserable creature at her side ? 

The female prisoner—** Yes, I have both respect and affection for him. I have no 
idea of leaving him. We can do very well together,” (and she laid hold of the tat- 
terdemallion’s greasy black paw.) 

The Mendicity Officer—“* The man has been begging about for several years, and 
I have no doubt is well able to keep a woman in great luxury. I am convinced that 
the girl has been attracted by the excellent living with which he indulges her. They 
have been in the habit of getting the best; and she does not deny it.” 

The female prisoner—** Well, I can't go home, and I won't go home.” 

The Black said he had been dog-led through the streets of London for 
eight years, and there could be no mistake about his blindness; and if an 
| one knew how a blind man was to support himself except upon the kind- 

ness of those who were not blind, he would be much obliged to be informed 
in what way. The Lord Mayor communicated privately with the father of 
the girl, and both prisoners were remanded. 

On Wednesday the prisoners were reéxamined. The young girl spoke 
with carelessness, but without levity: she said she was quite ready to be 
sent abroad by her relatives, 


The jealousy with which all “ strangers” are excluded from the Stock 
| Exchange favoured the escape of a criminal on Saturday. Storey, a City 
Detective, was on the look-out for a man accused of robbery ; he saw him run 
into the Stock Exchange, and attempted to follow ; but the doorkeeper, who 
probably mistook the fugitive for a broker's clerk, —— the officer, though 
* showed his warrant-card. Storey could not get admission till he had ap- 
plied to the Secretary ; and then the criminal was not to be found, as there 
are several piaces of exit from the Exchange. 





When the two Italian seamen who stabbed two Irishmen at as md Fast 
Smithfield appeared on remand at the Thames Police Office, on Monday, the 
charge had become one of murder; for one of the wounded men, Thomas 
Murley, had died: the other sufferer was pronounced out of danger. The 
wrisoners were committed for trial on the capital charge. A Coroner's Jury 
| ad previously returned a verdict of “* Manslaughter" against them. 


The great printing establishment of Messrs. Clowes, in Duke Street, Stam- 
ford Street, suffered severely by a fire on Thursday, A little before two 
o'clock, while most of the workmen were at dinner, it was discovered that 
the warehouse called the “chapel’’—a building formerly used by an Uni- 
tarian congregation—was in flames. Engines were soon obtained; and 
every effort was made_to stay the progress of the fire; but from the inflam- 
mable nature of the stock the fire spread to another warehouse, the two 
upper floors of which, with the whole of the “chapel,” were destroyed. 
The loss of property is very great. Some two hundred tons of type have 
been melted; some twenty thousand reams of paper, and a vast quantity of 
printed books, consumed. Among the books consumed, was the whole edi- 
tion of the new octavo Illustrated Great Exhibition Catalogue, Catalogues in 
other sizes, Knight's Illustrated Shakspere, and many other completed 
works. Fortunately, Messrs. Clowes were largely insured in several offices. 
The origin of the fire is a mystery, as no lights or fires were allowed in the 
“chapel”’: probably, some one had carelessly thrown down a match after 
lighting a pipe or cigar. 


; if ° 
Che Proviures. 

Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, ci-devant leader of the Protectionist Opposition, 
but now Chancellor of her Majesty's Exchequer, has issued the following 
manifesto-address to the electors of Buckinghamshire. 

**Gentlemen—TI take the opportunity of returning to the county to inform you that, 
on the dissolution of Parliament, which may be shortly expected, I shall again solicit 
the distinguished office of being your Member; an honour which you have twice una- 
nimously conferred on me. 

** The occasion is critical, and it is as well to disentangle from the misrepresenta- 
tions of ignorant or interested persons what is really at stake. 

“In 1842, Sir Robert Peel, at the head of the Conservative party, converted a con- 
siderable and continuous deficiency in the public revenue into a surplus, by the im- 
position of an Income-tax, which also permitted him greatly to mitigate our tariff. 

** These measures realized all the success which the Conservative party anticipated 
from them. In the course of four years 7,000,000/. of Customs-duties were repealed, 
without materially diminishing the revenne derived from that branch, and no domes- . 
tic interest in the country suffered from the change. 

** The principles on which these alterations were effected were the removal of all 
prohibitions, the reduction of duties to such a scale as admitted ‘fair competition’ 

with domestic produce, and the free admission of all raw materials. 
| “TI had the satisfaction of voting for these measures, in company with those gentle- 

men who now honour the present Government with their support. 

**Since the four years, closing with 1845, during which the Conservative party 
carried these wise and beneticial measures, two great changes in our commercial 
system have taken place—the free introduction of foreign corn and of slave-grown 
sugar. 

bs The first of these arrangements was not originally contemplated in the commercial 
| policy of Sir Robert Peel, for he opposed the repeal of the Corn-laws within a few 
months previeusly to his abrogating them. When he recommended their repeal it 
was to meet an emergency ; and he stated to Lord George Bentinck, in my hearing, 
that he believed that repeal would not materially affect the prices of agricultural 
produce, 

“ The admission of slave-grown sugar was not approved of by Sir Robert Peel. 

“These two measures, unlike the preceding ones, have occasioned severe suf- 
fering among the producing classes which they affect. The distress of the agricul- 
tural classes has been admitted, announced, and deplored from the Throne, under the 
advice of a Whig Ministry; and the consequences of the alteration of the Sugar-du- 
ties were so disastrous to our free-producing colonies, that within two years after 
the passing of the act of 1846, a Whig Ministry also found it necessary to modify 
their own measure. 

** The sufferings of the agricultural and colonial classes have arisen from thei? 
being thrown into unlimited competition with the foreigner on unequal terms with the 
rest of their fellow subjects. Those unequal conditions result in great measure 
from the peculiar imposts and the vexatious regulations to which our agricultural 
and sugar-producing industries are subject. 

* The same precipitation which attended the repeal of the protective duties on 
corn and sugar accompanied the repeal of the Navigation-laws. Even the proposers 
of that measure now admit that ‘the shipping interest, exposed to severe rivalry, is 
subject to burdens and restrictions which impede its prosperity.’ 

* This is the language of the Minister who himself repealed the Navigation-laws, 
and yet left the burdens and restrictions which impede the prosperity of our mer- 
cantile marine. This opinion will be found in the recent address of Lord John 
Russell to his constituents. That address deserves the attentive study of the ship- 
ping interest. 

** Her Majesty's Ministers would consider these burdens and restrictions with a 
view to their removal. 

** The farmers hitherto have been the persons who have been most injured by the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, but the diminution of rent in Great Britain is greater than is 
generally supposed. In preparing the financial statement for this year, it was offi- 
cially represented to me, that I must contemplate, in estimating the produce of the 
Income-tax, a diminution of rent not much less in amount than 5,000,000/. sterling. 
Practically speaking, in this country rent has become a return for the capital invested 
in the improvement of land. Laws to secure a return for such investment are not for 
a moment to be tolerated, but laws which, by imposing unequal taxes, discourage 
that investment, are, irrespective of their injustice, highly impolitic ; for nothir 
| contributes more to the enduring prosperity of a country than the natural deposit o' 

its surplus capital in the improvement of its soil. Justice to the land, in all syste] 
of finance, is equally the interest of the proprictor and the farmer, but it & also 
} equally the interest of the community. 
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“* There is no portion of the United Kingdom that has suffered more from the pre- 
cipitate repeal of the Corn-laws than Ireland. The claim of that country to the 
consideration of Parliament is irresistible. _ , sans 

«* The time has gone by when the injuries which the pot producing interests 
endure can be alleviated or removed by a recurrence to the laws which, previously 
to 1846, protected them from such calamities. The spirit of the age tends to free 
intercourse, and no statesman can disregard with impunity the genius of the epoch 
in which he lives. But every principle of abstract justice and every consideration of 
high policy counsel that the producer should be treated as fairly as the consumer, 
and intimate that when the native producer is thrown into unrestricted competition 
with external rivals, it is the duty of the Legislature in every way to diminish, 
certainly not to increase, the cost of production. 

“It is the intention of her Majesty’s Ministers to recommend to Parliament, as 
soon as it is in their power, measures which may effect this end. 

** One of the soundest means, among others, by which this result may be accom- 
plished, is a revision of our taxation. The times are favourable to such an under- 
taking: juster notions of taxation are more prevalent than heretofore; powerful 

encies are stirring, which have introduced new phenomena into finance, and 

tered the complexion of the fiscal world; and the possibility of greatly relieving 
the burdens of the community, both by adjustment and reduction, seems to loom in 
the future. 

** But nothing great can be effected by any Ministry unless they are supported by a 
— majority in Parliament. Our predecessors were men who, for personal 

onour and administrative ability, need not shrink from a eccmparison with any 
body of individuals qualified to serve her Majesty; but they were never sure of a 
Parliamentary majority : hence much of their unsatisfactory conduct. They were 
justified, from the broken state of parties, in their continuance in office, which they 
never evinced any unworthy readiness to retain; but it is far from desirable that 
such indulgence should become a chronic weakness of our constitution. 

“ In the brief period during which we have held the reins, although placed in a 
position of great embarrassment, from the impossibility of at once appealing to the 
country, we have introduced three measures, which it is hoped will soon become the 
law of the land. One is a measure of internal defence, which, it is believed, will 
soon prove both popular, economical, and efficient; the second would confer on an 
interesting and important colony a constitution founded on the right principles 
which should govern dependencies ; the third will at length achieve a complete re- 
form of the Court of Chancery. 

“* There was a fourth measure which we proposed. Two petty boroughs, long 
infamous for corruption, had been justly and wisely disfranchised. We recommended 
to Parliament that these forfeited seats should be transferred to two of the most 
important communities of the country, distinguished not only for their vast wealth 
and teeming population, but by all the enduring elements of national greatness. A 
combination of Parliamentary sections defeated, on a technical pretext, this wise and 

nerous proposition, which would have added strength and lustre to the House of 
ommons, and have asserted the popular principle in a manner consistent with that 
maintenance of classes which becomes a free and ancient Monarchy, and which is 
the best security for order and liberty. 

“ The time of the House of Commons has been much occupied of late by a dis- 
cussion, whether the management of the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth 
requires investigation. Without prejudging the question, her Majesty's Ministers 
have felt it their duty to support such an inquiry. We have been anxious to subdue 
the heat of religious controversy, and to deal impartially with all her Majesty’s sub- 
jects whether in communion with the Church of ome or the Church of England ; but 
we cannot sanction an opinion now in vogue, that since the act of 1829 the constitu- 
tion of this country has ceased to be Protestant. By the Act of Settlement, our form 
of government is that of a Protestant Monarchy; and it is our belief that the people 
of this country are resolved so to maintain it, not only in form but in spirit. 

“Various schemes have been devised for the extension and improvement of the 
education of the people; and among others, a measure was proposed by an intelligent 
community, during the present session of Parliament, to the principles of which we 
could not accede. The only principle in the present diversity of religious opinion 
which seems to be just, is that of encouraging the voluntary efforts of the several 
religious bodies by grants of public money in proportion to the extent to which those 
efforts have been made. In asserting for all this universal right, we claim for the 
Church, the national depository of sacred truth, that the freedom of her efforts in the 
cause of education should not be fettered by regulations and restrictions which are 
not required to afford security for a due application of the public funds. 

**T have touched, gentlemen, on most oF the topics which now engage the atten- 
tion of the country. They are not mean issues. The country will have to decide 
whether it will maintain a Ministry formed on the principles of Conservative pro- 
gress; whether it will terminate for ever, ry Ca and conciliatory measures, the mis- 
conceptions which have too long prevailed between producer and consumer, and ex- 
tinguish the fatal jealousy that rankles between town and country; whether our Co- 
Jonial empire shall be maintained and confirmed ; whether the material development 
of Ireland shall at length be secured; whether such alterations as time and circum- 
stances may appear to justify and require in the construction of the House of Com- 
mons shall be made in that spirit of revolution which has arrested the civilization of 
Europe, or in the spirit ofj our popular though not democratic institutions ; whether 
the Church of England shall still remain a national church; whether the Crown of 
England shall still be a Protestant crown. 

**T believe that the county of Buckingham is not in doubt on these heads, and 
therefore I appeal to you with confidence for your support. I cannot vie with the 

patriots and the statesmen whom for so many generations you have sent up to Par- 
jament; but I will promise you this, on my own part and on that of my colleagues, 
that if public opinion ratify the choice of our gracious Sovereign, we will earnestly 
endeavour that the honour and the interests of the country shall not suffer by our 
administration, 
“T remain, gentlemen, your obliged friend and servant, 
** Hughenden Manor, June 2. B. Disraeu.” 

At a mecting of the electors of Lincolnshire, assembled last week to 
hear the present Members give explanations of their claims to a renewal 
of confidence, Sir Montague Cholmeley uttered lugubrious doubts of the 
Protectionist Premier, to this effeet— 

“When Lord Derby nailed his colours to the mast, I did think his Lord- 
ship would have stood or fallen by protection to agriculture—that that course 
would have been his pride and policy ; and in that policy Lord Derby should 
have had my support. But now Lord Derby has got into office, I find all 
things changed—all things altered ; and after numerous charges and explana- 
tions of what one honourable and right honourable gentleman had said in 
one House and another in another House—after explanations to explain 
away explanations—I am literally so mystified that I do not know what 
conclusion to come to with respect to the policy and intentions of the Go- 
vernment. (Cheers and laughter.) 1 view with dismay the declaration of 
the Premier, made some days since in the House of Lords,” 


A Coroner’s Jury at Liverpool, impannelled over the bodies of the two men 
who were killed by the fall of the arches of the Corn Exchange, under the weight 
of a public meeting, have found a verdict of ‘* Accidental death,” qualified by 
censure. They found that Philip Code, the clerk of the works, was “ highly 
blameable”’ for allowing the centres to be removed without the express per- 
mission of the architect, especially as the architect had declared the step 
would be dangerous till the whole building was completed ; and they were of 
opinion that “ the Corn Exchange Committee was not entirely free from blame.” 

hey also asserted generally, their opinion “ that it is a practice much to be 
censured that public bodies take the lowest tenders for work, without regard 
to the means of the narties to carry that work to completion.” 





Ascot Racks. . 

A rare instance has aes of “Queen Victoria’s weather” being 
most ugly weather. The Royal Races have been totally spoiled as a spec- 
tacle, by the perverse skies, On Tuesday the heavy down-pours came so 
often that they were almost continuous; and on Thursday, the great day, 
they were so continuous that “ the road was deserted,” her Majesty was 
“not expected,” and the course was only “dotted here and there” with 
the carriages of the wealthy. Nevertheless, the Queen was there on both 
days. Along with her Majesty, on Tuesday, was the beautiful Spanish 
Princess the Duchess of Montpensier : the Duke of Wellington and the 





Earl of Derby were in other carriages of the cortége. On this day, de- 

spite the rain, there was a goodly display of our wealth of splendid equi- 
ages. On Thursday, the day of the race for the Emperor of Russia’s 
late, some of the very determined ladies who appeared on the course 

were covered up in water-proof cloaks, with hoods over their bonnets. 

The sport was not of an interesting character on any one day. As at 
Epsom, the great prize was won by an outsider—the course being a re- 
gular swamp, so that a hunter could almost go over the ground faster than 
a racer. 

The Emperor of Russia’s Plate worth 500/., with a sweepstakes of 207. 
each, for three-year-olds, twenty-four subscribers, was won by Mr. Far- 
rance’s Joe Miller (G. Mann). r. Saxon’s Black Doctor (Abrahams) was 
second; Mr. Merrie’s Hobbie Noble (Charlton) third; and Mr. Padwick’s 
Little Harry fourth. Before the race, Lord Eglinton’s Voltigeur was the 
favourite, at nearly even betting against the field: he came in only fifth, 
The odds against the winner had been six to one. The race was won easily. 


IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant and the Countess of Eglinton left Dublin at noon 
on Wednesday, by the Great Southern and Western Railway, and arrived 
at Cork about half-past four o'clock, to be present at the opening of the 
National Exhibition of Irish Industry and Art, on Thursday. Unfortu- 
nately, the day was one of the most dismally bad weather; so that the 
Viceregal arrival was not publicly acknowledged with any very marked 
demonstrations. 


The census for the county and city of Kilkenny has been issued. The total 
population in 1841 was 202,420—males 99,114, females 103,306: the popula- 
tion in 1851 was only 158,746—76,490 males, and 82,256 females; being a 
decrease of 63,684. The total number of inhabited houses in 1841 was 32,147 ; 
in 1851, 25,960. The number of uninhabited houses in 1841 was 1086; in 
1851, 1894. The number of buildings in course of erection in 1841 was 105 ; 
in 1851, only 29. 

Tommey, formerly keeper of one of the best hotels in Dublin, has been 
ruined by litigation. This has made him desperate or crazy ; and the Lord 
Chancellor having given a decision against him last week, he swore in court 
that “he would not appeal to the House of Lords this time, but he would 
make shorter work of it, shoot the Lord Chancellor, and die like a soldier.”’ 
He was arrested, and taken before the Police Magistrates. He expressed 
some regret for his language, but complained bitterly of lawyers and judges. 
The Magistrates cut short his tirade by remanding him. 


SCOTLAND. 

The election negotiations at Edinburgh seem still as veiled in intrigue as 
heretofore. Mr. Macaulay is put forward, with the understanding that 
he is to make no personal effort or canvass. Lord Provost M‘Laren has 
been formally put in nomination, as the representative of the Radical 
Dissenters. Mr. Campbell of Monzie comes forward as a Free Church 
man, and as an independent candidate who has declared for Free-trade, 
the ballot, and extension of the franchise and education. Lord Melgund, 
driven from Greenock by the Anti-Maynooth furor, is in the minds of 
some of the Edinburgh electors. A Scotch provincial paper proposes Mr. 
Adam of Blair-Adam, “who so nobly contested the united counties of 
—— and Kinross against Mr. Johnstone of Alva, and was de- 
eated,”” 


A successor to Professor Wilson in the chair of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh has been found in Professor M‘Dougall, of the Free Church 
College. There were other three candidates ; but two of them withdrew 
before the election, and the contest was confined to Professors M‘Dougall 
and Ferrier: the number of votes for the respective candidates was 20 
and 13. 

The Glasgow Constitutional says that the Right Honourable David Boyle, 
lately Lord Justice-General and President of the Court of Session, has re- 
spectfully begged liberty to decline the offered dignity of baronetcy. 


It is said that the grouse have not for many years past been so 
numerous and healthy as they are at present, and that the disease among 
the red grouse in Argyllshire seems now to have entirely exhausted itself. 








The Court of highest appeal has given judgment against the Duke of Atholl 
on a point of importance in the Glen Tilt case. Among the preliminary de- 
fences raised by the Duke in the “action of declarator”’ against him, has been 
one on the question whether the parties who are principals in the cause were 
entitled to be parties in that action, considering the remoteness of their con- 
nexion with the road through Glen Tilt, and the few opportunities they 
would have of exercising their right over it, they being respectively citizens 
of Aberdeen, Perth, and Edinburgh. Lord Chancellor St. Leonards proncunced 
the judgment of the House of Lords: he swept away the objection, and af- 
firmed broadly the title of the plaintiffs to prosecute. ‘If parties could sue 
who live in Blair, why not those in Pitlochry; and if in Pitlochry, why not 
further off? Why exclude the cities of Edinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen— 
the metropolis of Scotland, and the principal places in the counties through 
which the road ran?”’ The appeal of the Duke from the judgment of the 
Court of Session was dismissed, with costs. The main question, as to the 
public right of way through Glen Tilt, remains to be tried on the merits. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
ENGLAND. 

Bricntrox. Mr. Ffooks, partner in a great Dorsetshire brewery, is a 
Free-trade and Liberal candidate. 

Cuester. Mr. Samuel Holme, one of the most strenuous opponents of 
Mr. Cardwell at Liverpool, on the ground of his Free-trade tendencies, is a 
candidate for Chester as a Derbyite who “does not consider that the reimpo- 
sition of the Corn-laws could be either practicable or judicious.” 

Drevonrort. Sir George Berkeley, Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
will contest the borough, as a Government candidate. 

_ Essex, Sovrn. Sir Edward Buxton will oppose any return to Protection. 

Fixspury. Mr. Wakley has formally resigned his seat to his constituents, 
as “ the sudden recurrence of a severe indisposition would again prevent him 
from attending in his place in Parliament.” A meeting of the electors ap- 
pointed a deputation to wait on Mr. Wakley, and obtain a retractation of 
this resignation, ; 

Furxrsutmee. Mr. Edmund Peel is a candidate: he will vote for the 
repeal of the Maynooth grant. pow 

SS oscumnemenn, Wane. Mr. Nigel Kingscote, on the requisition of 
2386 electors, has issued his address as a candidate. He is in favour of ex- 
tension of the franchise, of Free-trade, and of the fullest religious freedom 


to all sects and denominations. ‘ 
" eeaeenn. The two new candidates, Mr. Dimsdale and Mr. T. Cham- 








bers, of the Home Circuit, are now openly in the field; the first as a Pro- 
testant Conservative, the other as a Free-trade Liberal. 


~~ 
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Licurrecp. Mr. Robert Bayley Follett, brother of the late Sir William 
Follett, is a candidate as an independent supporter of Lord Derby. 

MarisorovuGHu. Lord Ernest Bruce and Mr. Henry Baring have issued a 
joint address to the electors, stating that they ‘ are decidedly opposed to any 
tampering with the present fiscal arrangements of the country.’ 

NorrinGuaM. Mr. Sturgeon, barrister, of the Western Circuit, is added 
to the list of Liberal candidates. 

Prymouru. The Committee of Mr. Escott proposed to the Committee of 
Mr. Collier, and the Committee of Mr. Braine, that the candidates should 
abide by the issue of some inquest into the general feeling. Mr. Collier's 
friends assented, but Mr. Braine’s friends declined. 

SuerrieLp. Mr. Overend, the Conservative candidate, has avowed him- 
self “a sincere convert to Free-trade.” 

Snieups. Mr. Mather, the father of Mr. Erskine Mather, the victim of 
Austrian violence, is a candidate as a Free-trader in everything but ships ; 
and as an advocate of household suffrage, the ballot, and triennial Parlia- 
ments. 

Surrotk, East. Sir Fitzroy Kelly has addressed a letter to Mr. Frewen, 
who has come forward «s a candidate for East Sutlolk, denying that he in- 
tended to retire from the representation. 

Surrey, Easr. Mr. Freshfield has stated to a deputation, that the requi- 
sition to him is not so signed as to be an unequivocal expression of opinion 
on the part of the great bulk of the electors; so he de siines to contest the 
county. 

Tamwortu. Sir Charles Clarke has resigned as a candidate; having 
found that he had no chance of success. 

Tavistock. Mr. Christopher Arthur Harris, of Hayne, has offered him- 
self as a candidate on Liberal Conservative principles, 

ScorLanp. 

Greenock. Lord Melgund announces his intention to retire, in face of 
the “ sinister agreement of Tories, Radicals, Churchmen, and Voluntaries, 
whose opinions on Church questions are as wide as the poles asunder,” on 
the Maynooth question. That agreement, he takes to bode “ that Great 
Britain has how resolved that religious equality shall be withheld from the 
people of Ireland.” 

Inverness Burcus. Mr. H. Kennedy has abandoned the intention of 
contesting this district of burghs with the sitting Member. 

IRELAND. 

Crare. Colonel Vandeleur has come forward as a second Tory candidate, 
whom the Orange party have agreed to support. 

Down. “Nephew” Vandeleur Stewart has at last formally withdrawn. 

Youcuat. Sir Ralph Howard has unexpectedly retired. The Honourable 
J. W. Fortescue, son of Lord [Tortescue, has addressed the electors of 
Youghal, declaring himself a Free-trader, an advocate for an equitable 
settlement of the tenant question, and a decided opponent to the Eeclesi- 
astical Titles Act, who would support “any reasonable proposition for its 
repeal,” 





Forvign aud Calouial. 

Francs.—We last week mentioned the menacing article in the Consti- 
tutionnel on the relations between France and Belgium. The effect of the 
article on Belgium was such that the Belgian Ministerdemanded explana- 
tions in Paris; and he received an assurance that the article was formally 
disapproved of both in its sense and tone. Dut this official explanation 
was not made public till the middle of the present weck, when it appeared 
in the Moniteur Belge ; and in the mean time, M. Granier de Cassagnac, 
the writer of the article, made an additional statement on Saturday, of a 
remarkable character. 

“ The Belgian journals, hostile to the Prince President, pretend to believe 
that the war of tariffs, announced in our preceding article, was a mere menace, 
begot of our fancy, invented by our caprice, and altogether foreign to the 
views of the French Government ; and they add, that the Catholic party in 
Belgium begged of the Elysée, and of ourselves, this comminatory manifesto, 
with the view of influencing the elections in their favour... . . What 
serious man can believe, that, having the honour and being bound by the 
duty of approaching the Head of the State, we should have been so far 
wanting to the respect due to his person and to his power, as to implicate 
his policy in matters so eminently grave and delicate, without having pre- 
viously consulted his intention and convenience? It is not therefore in our 
own name, believe us, that we have spoken of the case in which the com- 
mercial relations of Belgium with France might be broken. For the rest, 
the Belgian Government has an Ambassador to inform it of the truth, if our 
words do not represent this with sufficient credit.”’ 

The Paris Monitews of Sunday contained a paragraph “ communiqué,” 
disavowing M. Cassagnac’s articles, and stating that “ no organ can engage 
the responsibility of the Government but the Moniteur.” 

The Constitutionnel of Monday contained a reply to this paragraph, by 
Dr. Veron himself, stating the circumstances under which he inserted the 
Belgian articles in his paper ; and declaring that he “ still firmly believed, 


even after the article of the Monitewr, that M. Granier de Cassagnac was | 
| served that the correspondents of the Zimes had not been molested. M. 


completely authorized’ by the President. 

Next day, Tuesday, the Constitutionnel bore on its front the ominous 
“first warning’ of the Minister of Police. The warning was given be- 
cause that paper, “ notwithstanding the insertion made in the Moniteur 
of June 6, 1852, of a note communicated by the Government, persisted 
in declaring an inexact assertion to be true.” Immediately under the 


Police which regulates the press, on Sunday morning; and successively 
had interviews with M. Latour Demoulin, at which the intentions of the 
French Government towards the representatives of the English press 
were communicated, 

M. Latour Demoulin said, that for some time past the French Government 
had been greatly annoyed by the systematic and persevering hostility of the 
English newspapers to the government of the President of the Republic ; it 
had particularly remarked that the Morning Chronicle was more than ordi- 
narily hostile. ‘The Government was anxious to be as liberal and as 
moderate as possible; but it could not permit the English papers to pursue 
a system which it had prohibited in the French papers, and for which it had 
wohibited the several Belgian and German papers from entering Franc 
Phe Government did not object to the publication of facts, or of authentic 
documents; neither did it expect the English papers to be favourable to it. 
It would allow criticism (desappréciations) even though hostile, if conducted 
in a fair spirit; but it could not allow + attacks and abuse of the Chief 
of the State ; it could not allow that the President should be ‘ trainé dans la 
boue.’ Yet it would not allow desappréciations in the most absolute sense of 
the term, for some criticism might be conducted in a way that could not be 
allowed. It objected particularly to rumours and ‘ fausses nouvelles,’ which 
gave rise to false impressions abroad, and did injury to the French Government, 
by impressing foreign states with erroneous notions of its intentions.” 

“* He expressed his regret that he had no extracts of the Worning Chro- 
nicle to show precisely what he objected to, and, ultimately rising, he rang 
the bell, directed some of the cadres containing the extracts from the Lon- 
don papers, and especially from the Morning Chronicle, to be brought in. 
Upon this a portfolio was brought in, containing voluminous translations 
from the Morning Chronicle; and the first which turned up was one, I 
think, of the 27th May, from which he read an extract; but it was so badly 
translated that it was difficult to understand it. It turned out, however, to 
be a pretty strong attack upon some of the recent measures of Louis Napo- 
leon, and in which the elect of eight millious was spo fas an F 
{In a metaphor he was called the assassin of the Kepublic.] On further 
examination, it was found that the article from which he was reading was 
not a Paris letter, but a leading article. Upon this l remarked, that, even 
supposing that I should be held responsible for the contents of the Paris 
letter—which of itself would be a hardship, since | was only one of the cor- 
respondents—it could hardly be said that I was also to held responsible 
for the comments made by the editor, over whom I had nocoutrol, and wh 
name I perhaps did not know. M. Latour Dumoulin answered, that the 
French Government could draw no distinction as to who was or who was 
not the writer of the offensive articles. | the English papers 


Ken of as ar 


“Assassih, 


As regarded 
which attacked the President, it was determined that, if they did not 
change their tone, it would hold the Paris correspondents, on whose 
information the leading articles were probably written, as responsible, 
and expel them from France. He considered the correspondents as 
the representatives of the papers; and as the Government would 
expel the representative of a foreign power which was hostile to it, 
so it would expel the representatives of the papers.” He repeated, that 
“the Government was quite determined not to draw any distinction; that 
the editor was beyond its jurisdiction, but the correspondent was within it; 
and that it was quite resolved not to permit the correspondents of journals 
which continued to make hostile and systematic attacks on the Government, 
and, more especially, personal attacks on the President, to remain in France.” 

The correspond¢ nt of the Daily News te lls the st ry of his interview 
much in the same way as the above, which was taken from the Morning 
Chronicle. We argued the case with a reference to the course taken by 
Napoleon the Great. 

“The remedy of the French President lay clearly against the newspaper, 
which he might either prosecute in the English courts of law, or lay a di- 
plomatic complaint against with the English Government, which would.in 
point of fact come to the same thing; ouly in the latter ease the French Go- 
vernment would hold the English one responsible for the prosecution of the 
paper, as had been recently the case in Belgium. When the Prince Presi- 
dent's uncle became Emperor, he was attacked with violence by the English 
newspapers; and he took this means of redress, He caused a criminal in- 
formation to be tiled against the editor of the newspaper; who was defended 
by Sir James Macintosh. The upshot of the affair was the condemnation of 
the newspaper to considerable damages.” 

But M. Latour Demoulin refused to change the determination to act 
now against the correspondents who are within the reach of the French 
Government. 

M. Latour Demoulin was very urbane and polite in his manner to all 
the gentlemen; and he showed a desire to iniluence the papers by offers 


| of assistance. 


warning, however, followed an article by Dr. Veron, expressing his re- | 


spectful and lively regrets, but stating some curious facts. 

“ When the first article of M. Granier de Cassagnac on Belgium was pub- 
lished in the Constitutionnel, M. Mocquart ordered in writing from M. 
Denain, our gérant, 100 copies of the number which contained it. M. 
Granier de Cassagnac also asked for 400 copies of the same journal,”’ “* When, 
therefore, the chef du cabinet of the President of the Republic so far ap- 
proved of the first article on Belgium as to purchase 100 copies, had I any 
reason to think that the second article, which was only written to give more 
authority to the first, would be contradicted, accused of exaggeration, and 
become the cause of warning for the Constitutionnel ?”’ 

However, Dr. Veron bowed his head, and announced that it would be 
his painful duty “ no longer to open his columns to the contributions of 
M. Granier de Cassagnac, since he had compromised the President of the 
Republic.” At the same time he expressed the highest regard for the 
discarded contributor. 

The Monitewr of Wednesday announced that a “second warning” 
had been addressed to the Constitutionnel for the article of Tuesday. This 
second warning leaves the Government the power of suspending the paper 
for two months without notice, and gives the President the power of sup- 
pressing the paper altogether by decree at the end of that two months. 

The President has made a swoop at the correspondents of the English 
Press in Paris. The correspondents of the Morning Chronicle, the Daily 
News, and the Morning Advertiser, were summoned to the department of 





** He said that the Government was anxious to afford every facility to Eng- 
lish correspondents for sending correct news; it would even have no objec- 
tion to communicate at times important documents which it could not permit 
to be published in France. For instance, the Count de Chambord’s letter, 
although the Jadépendance Belge was seized for the publication of it, would 
have been contided without difficulty to an English pewspaper.” 

In the course of the interview, one of the English correspondents ob 


Latour Demoulin answered, that though the 7imes was not sparing in 
the severity of its strictures, yet it acted with impartiality by giving not 
merely what was unfavourable, but also what was favourable, in the 
form of news—* Le Times met du blanc et du noir.” 

M. Emile de Girardin reiterates in La Presse his assertion that in 
March 1848 General Changarnier proposed to Ledru-Rollin to put himself 
at the head of 12,000 troops to invade England, and to proclaim the Re- 
public. He vouches the disinterested testimony of M. Mathieu, of the 
Drome. 

Avsrria.—The Emperor left Vienna, for the Hungarian capital, and a 
tour through Hungary, on the 5th instant, with an immense retinue, and 
determined to gain popularity. 


PMistellaneans. 

Lieutenant-General Sir George H. F. Berkeley, K.C.B., has been ap- 
pointed Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, in the room of Major-General 
C. R. Fox, 

Mr. Roebuck has been ill, but not to the degree at first reported. The 
Times states, that “after undergoing much fatigue during his canvass at 
Sheffield, and being much reduced by a severe regimen, he had a slight 
paralytic attack, which for a time impeded articulation, This soon dis- 
appeared, and under medical treatment the learned gentleman is rapidly 
gaining strength, although he will probably not again appear in the pre- 
sent Parliament.” 

Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) arrived at Liverpool, from America, 
on Wednesday. 
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France has lost two eminent sons,—a young and distinguished states- 
man, in the Marquis de Mornay, son-in-law of Marshal Soult; and an 
artist of established fame, in M. Pradier, the sculptor, whose works 
gained our admiration in the Grcat Exhibition. 

The death of M. de Mornay occurred suddenly, last week. It was il- 
lustrated by an éloge at the grave of the deceased by M. Guizot, of re- 
markable poetical beauty and solemnity of moral reflection. 

The death of M. Pradier was also sudden. His éloge will be pro- 
nounced for himself by every admirer of those exquisite female figures 
which were the sculptor’s spécialit¢, and whose grace and beauty were not 
surpassed in modern times. 
























































































Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 






















Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of 1851, 

Zymotic Diseases......csceeeeeeseeveee eee eeeeeeserceseeeseesees 1915 coos 246 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 472 45 
Tubercular Diseases .....cccccccccsccccceccsccscescece 1,880 195 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, @ 1,113 106 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ..........-++++ 276 41 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respir. 1,037 126 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion bal 76 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......scceeeeeeeeeee 103 9 
Childbirth, di bb ‘ ” 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. BE ina ” 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C.. .......0005 6 eeee 2 
Malformations. ......00feccccccecceeeecevececueeeecs 27 eeee 4 
Premature Birth ....sccccsecccreeceeeeecesecesecene 204 eee 22 
AUPOPHY..crcccvccccccvcccccccevcescesecvecs TTTTTT 167 cove 27 
DBO cc cccceecenneeenneeneenneeeeeeneeeeeeeneeeeees 459 eeee 38 
BREEN, 00 cc cccccscccccccccccsccccvccccescosevese . 1 eeee 3 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,....ccccsecesseeeee 253 eeee 40 

Total (including unspecified causes) ......-++ socceccccsee S10 1,000 


The total number of British sailing-vessels which entered the port of 
London in 1851 was 5190, with tonnage 1,106,991; and steamers 1403, with 
tonnage 342,362. Of foreign vessels, 3472 sailing-vessels, with 655,281 ton- 
nage ; and 274 steamers, with 65,688 tonnage, entered the port. The num- 
ber of British sailing-vessels which entered the port in 1850 was 5113, and 
steamers 1386; of foreign sailing-vessels 3176, and steamers 239. The num- 
ber of Irish vessels, including steamers, which entered the port in the same 
period was 598, against 502 in 1860. The number of coasters and colliers, 
including steamers, which entered in 1851 was 20,410, 19,748 sailing-vessels 
and 667 steamers; against 21,053 in 1850. 

At sunset on the 27th of April, the steam-ship Oriental weighed anchor, 
and was proceeding at nearly half-speed out of Aden harbour. All the pas- 
sengers were on deck, when a little boy, George Frederick Edmonstone, four 
years and a balf old, fell from the port of his cabin into the sea. A servant 
of the ship, named James Luckie, who was seated at the sponson, seeing the 
accident, immedietely sent his fellow to stop the engine, and jumped into the 
water, as he was, to save the child’s life. Te was some time, however, before 
he reached him, and had the greatest difficulty, when he did so, in supporting 





the accident had been observed, seasonably come up, they must both have 


Luckie’s humane gallantry, that they immediately opened a subscription, 
and a collection of 80/. was made and presented to him. 
The Burgomaster of Termonde in Belgium having reason to suspect that 


early hour in the morning a few days ago, and found the men, instead of 
being on duty, snoring in the guard-house. He slipped quietly into the 
lace, and possessed himself of each man’s sword, and then got clear off. 
hen the policemen awoke, they were astonished to find that their swords 
were gone, and they looked for themeverywhere. They visited all the sus- 


d characters; but they could find nothing. The policemen were greatly 
mortified, and the scoffs and jeers of the inhabitants were not wanting. 
Three days after, the Burgomaster sent for the Commissary of Police, and 
gave up the swords to him; but he published an order blaming the men for 
their negligence, and ordering that each of them should be confined for 
eight days. 

Seven fires occurred at Fremicourt in the Pas de Calais within a month: 
the people suspected that Senée, a man who had been dismissed from his 
~ as village schoolmaster for drunkenness, had wilfully raised the fires; 
ut they feared to denounce him. 
inquiries; and the villanous Senée has been convicted of the crimes, and 
sent to the gallies for life. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 5th day of June 1852. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Government Debt... 
Other Securities . 
Gold Coin and Bull 
Silver Bullion 


Notes issued .ececesscecececeee £31,352,260 | £11,015,100 













£34,352 ,260 434,352,260 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (in- 


Proprietors’ Capita! 
t 








OEE cccccccccrescccees cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,1 
Public Deposits’ . Other Securities « W 
Other Deposits ........ Notes .. ee 12 
Seven Day and other Bills..... Gold and 8 





£38,025,550 £38 025,550 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


POSTSCRIPT. 





SATURDAY. 


Lord Derby, whether any minute had been agreed to by the Committee 
of the Privy Council of Education, effecting, or proposing to effect, an 
alteration in the administration of the public funds granted for the pur- 
poses of education ? 

The Earl of Dersy said, a minute had been drawn up in substance, 
but not in precise terms, which would make an alteration, and would 
effect a relaxation in the stringency of what was called the management- 
clause respecting schools. 

He wished to have “ certain words’’ introduced into that clause relating 
to future schools, in lieu of the words which it now contained; and the in- 
sertion of those words, at the option of the parties, would not disqualify 
them for the assistance of the public funds.” 

Lord LanspownE observed, that the alteration had been described by 
high authority as “ an important” alteration. 

t had ever been the practice to lay before Parliament whatever important 
alterations were proposed ; but the other House had only the other day been 
asked for the Education-vote without being told of this alteration; and that 
House had passed the grant on the conviction that no alteration was about 








the child; and had not a boat from the Company’s sloop Elphinstone, where | 


been drowned. The passengers on board the Oriental were so pleased with | 


the police of the town were not so active as they ought to be, got up at an | 


cted houses in the town, and made a descent into the lodgings of certain | 


The authorities, however, instituted | 


In the House of Lords, last night, the Marquis of Lanspowne asked | 


| to be made. In reference to the alteration itself, he said—* When the time 
| comes for discussing how far the alteration of this minute affects the Church 
| of England, Ishall be prepared to discuss that question ; and ‘hen I will un- 
| dertake to show that the Church of England is placed in a most advanta- 
geous position under the administration of these Educational grants, and any 
alteration in the management-clause affecting the Church of England must 
be inevitably attended with unfortunate consequences, as it must lead to 
alteration also in the conditions annexed to the grants made to other deno- 
minations.” 

Lord Derry hoped it was not meant to charge Government with any 
desire to delude or deceive Parliament ? . 

He, and those who thought with him, had never concealed their opinion, 
| or ceased to complain, that the clergy of England were treated with injus- 
tice ; and at the first opportunity they had, they consulted with the Com- 
mittee on Education, in order to see whether, keeping in view the equality of 
all denominations, and maintaining the management-clause, it was practi- 
cable to introduce such alterations into it as would meet all well-founded 
| objections against it. It was not an unreasonable demand to give the same 
| liberty to the Church of England that is extended to other denomina- 
tions. The alteration would have the effect of removing well-founded dis- 
satisfaction from the clergy of the Church of England, and of healing dis- 
sensions in the body of that Church; and it would likewise materially in- 
crease the amount to which members of the Church may profit by that aid 
of which they can now conscientiously partake. 

Lord Lanspowne rejoined— 

“TI beg to explain distinctly, that the sole ground of my complaint to- 
night is, that whereas meetings of the Committee of the Privy Council of 
Education have been repeatedly held on a subject which, the noble Earl him- 
self says, has been a repeated subject of consultation with himself and his col- 
leagues both before and since his acceptance of office, and whereas his sense 
of the importance of making this alteration in the minute of that Committee 
has been always strong and decided, those meetings were allowed to pass 
without any declaration of their object, and that alteration was kept secret 
from Parliament and from the public until the grant was obtained.’’ 

After some further pressure, Lord Derpy gave a promise, that under 
this minute, about to be issued, but not yet issued, no sum of money 
should be employed until Parliament should have had full time to pro- 
nounce its judgment upon the expediency or inexpediency of the altera- 
tion now in dispute. 

In Committee on the Surrender of Criminals (Convention with France) 
Bill, the Earl of MaLtmesnury proposed a new arrangement, which he 
hoped would remove the jealous fears expressed in a former sitting of the 
House as to the liberty of the subject. 

Having conferred with the French Ambassador, he proposed that no pri- 
soner should be surrendered to the French Government till our Secretary 
of State should first have the piéce d’accusation or mise en accusation, with 
a certificate from the Juge d’Instruction—that officer being a judge inde- 
— of the Executive. He saw a noble Earl smile ; but, if they did not 
| believe in the honour of a gentleman, nothing could be done—they could 
make no convention at all. Governments must have faith in one another. 

Lord Campne.t suggested, doubtingly, that the Juge d’ Instruction is 
removeable. Lord Brovcuam observed, that they did not know the real ef- 
fect of the mise en accusation, or the process by which the judge issued his 
mandat d’arret on the pieces d’accusation. Other Peers—the Earl of 
ABERDEEN, Earl Granvit_e, and the Duke of AnGgyiti—carried on the 
criticisms in a tone of distrust. At last it was resolved to agree to the 
amendments, that they might be printed, and seen as they would affect 
the bill. 

Lord Lynpuvurst moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
allegations of the Baron de Bode’s petition ; and supported his motion by 
a speech, in which he showed his ancient power of stating an elaborate 
and involved history with singular lucidity and effect without reference 
to a single note. The Earl of Dery, who “himself brought forward 
the wrongs of the Baron”’ twenty-four years ago, assented to the Com- 
mittee. It was opposed by Earl Grey; but the House granted it. 

The Earl of Harpwicke informed the Marquis of CLanricarpr, that 
he hopes very soon to receive the consent of the French Government to a 
reduction of postage between the countries. The Earl of Dersy in- 
formed the Earl of Cawpor, that a Commission has been issued to in- 
quire between Galway or Limerick which is the better port for a Trans- 
atlantic packet-station ; but the issuing of that Commission is no indi- 
cation that either of those ports will be preferred to Milford Haven. 

In the House of Commons, the CHanceLtor of the Excueqver did a 
small stroke of financial economy for the edification of Members in Com- 
mittee of Supply. On Thursday, Mr. Anstey and others had challenged 
the vote of 4331/. for rebuilding the chapel of the British Embassy at 
Constantinople, and the Cuancetior of the Excueqver had postponed 
the item. Yesterday morning, the CuaNnceLtor of the Excurever said 
that the Government had considered the item, in connexion with 
the enormous expenditure that had taken place on the Ambas- 
sadorial house at Constantinople—85,000/. in ten years; which on 
the face of it seemed indefensible. Without blaming predecessors, 
they wished to express their dissatisfaction on this head: Mr. Disraeli 
therefore withdrew the vote ; and he intimated generally, that such items, 
tf the opportunity were afforded to the Government, would be subjected to 
very severe examination. [This, of course, pleased certain gentlemen 
very much, and was rewarded with cheers. } 

The legal Members congregated in Committee criticized in detail the 
two bills on Chancery Reform—the Improvement of Equity Jurisdiction 
Bill, and the Masters’ Offices Abolition Bill. The two measures passed 
through the stage without material alteration; and Sir James Granam 
graced their exit from Committee by complimerts to the Lord Chancellor 
as a conscientious Law-reformer. 

Mr. Sianty moved for his standing Committee, or unpaid Commission, 
on the social condition of the labouring classes. Mr, WaLro.e compli- 
mented him for his philanthropy, but resisted his motion; and it was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Horsman made another attempt to get assistance from the Govern- 
ment in nominating his Select Committee on the Vicar of Frome’s case: 
but the Cuancettor of the Excneaver put him off with general cour- 
tesies, as Monday is an unusual day for such a nomination, and the morn- 
ing and evening are both apportioned to very important business. 


“ Will anybody tell us,” asks the Zimes, “where legislation is to end 
and electioneering begin?”’—a question suggested by the immense 
amount of electioneering done just now in both Houses of Parliament, in 
the skape of “measures” useless except to catch favour out of doors, 
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sham inquiries, sham declarations, and sham concessions. But the last 
days of Parliament are employed in another species of electioncering stil 
more directly effective. Some zealous, firm, and patriotic Member in the 
House of Commons, if there be such, should inquire into the manner in 
which minor Government appointments are distributed, the rate of their 
distribution in the matter of speed, and the time that the present 
paroxysm of place-giving has been going on and will continue. Upon 
the time required for its continuance may depend the continuance of 
these latter days of the session ; and it is evident that the operation may 
eo on until every vacancy, available or constructive, shall have been 
turned to its full account in calling forth a sense of benignity among 
lucky men with local influences, 





A great agricultural deputation waited on the Earl of Derby yesterday, | 


at Downing Street, to urge Government to take every possible means of 
setting guano more cheaply and abundantly—especially from Peru and 
the Lobos Islands. Lord Derby gave the deputation all his sympathies, 
but no hopes of cheaper guano: he did not know what terms he could 
offer to Peru, and did not entertain very sanguine hopes that he should 
persuade the Peruvians to lower their price. 


Lord Mandeville was returned for Huntingdonshire yesterday, in place 
of the late Mr. George Thornhill. No opposition. 

Captain Vivian has retired from his canvass of the Bodmin electors ; 
his participation as second in the recent duel at Weybridge “having 
alienated an essential portion of the support” on which he calculated. 





A petition has been presented from the Warden and officers of New 
College, Oxford, to the Bishop of Winchester as Visitor, praying him 
to institute a special visitation. The College declares itself ready to 
submit to a thorough investigation, and anxious to effect all practicable 
improvements. The Bishop has signified his assent to the prayer of the 
petition. 

A paper is in private circulation containing a statement of the grounds 
of such proceeding on the part of the College. It refers to the specific 
statements and recommendations of the Oxford Commission respecting the 
College ; adding, that the only course for setting the College right in pub- 
lic estimation, and to preserve the integrity and independence of the 
founder's institutions, is to refer themselves to the Visitor. 

We are informed that another College under the same visitation is pro- 
posing to take the same course; and that several others will most likely 
be drawn into the current. 


The Exhibition of Irish Industry at Cork was opened on Thursday by 
the Lord-Lieutenant, most auspiciously ; fine weather giving brilliancy 


to the whole proceedings, which were as grand on a smaller scale as the | 


Royal opening of the Crystal Palace in May 1851, 


The overland mail which left Bombay on the 12th of May has arrived 


at Marseilles. 
follows— 

“ Nothing was known relative to the future movements of the expe- 
dition, nor of the enemy's proceedings in the neighbourhood of Rangoon. 
An advance of the British troops upon Prome was, however, regarded as very 
improbable. 

“It was reported that a revolution had occurred at Ava; but the report 
required confirmation. 

“On the night of the Ith April, the Burmese attempted to retake Mar- 
taban, but were repulsed with loss. 

** Provisions were scarce, and of bad quality.” 


The telegraphic message in anticipation of the news is as 


The fire at the printing establishment of Messrs. Clowes is now believed | 


to have destroyed 50,000/. worth of property ; and the insurances did not 
cover more than about 25,000/. worth. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frarpay AFTERNOON. 

The reduction of the interest upon French Treasury Bonds caused an im- 
provement both ia English and Foreign Funds. A momentary reaction 
occurred yesterday, when the threatened proceedings of the French Govern- 
ment with respect to the correspondents of the English newspapers in Paris 
became known. The market has resumed its firmness today, and the closing 
me of Consols are 100 101 for Money and 1014 for Account. The Bank 
sroker has been a large seller of Exchequer Bills, and a buyer of Three- 
The premium of the former Securities has conse- 
quently fallen from 3s. to 5s. per cent, while the price of the latter has ad- 
vanced in common with that of all the English Peake The books of the 
Three per Cent Consols, and the other Stocks the dividends upon which be- 
come due in July, close today, and money transactions in them will not be 
resumed until the 6th of next month. 

In the Foreign Market, a general disposition for investment has been ob- 
servable ; and the prices of the better class of Dividend-paying Stocks have 
advanced from } to 1} per cent. The improvement in Dutch Two-and-a- 
half and Four per Cents has been more considerable ; these securities hav- 
ing risen to the extent of from 2 to 2} per cent, in consequence of the firm- 
ness of the market in Amsterdam. Austrian Serip has advanced in common 
with the other Foreign Stocks, and from } has risen to 2 premium, closing 
nominally this afternoon at 1] to 2} premium. The principal purchases 
made are said to have been on French account. Spanish and Portuguese 
Stocks have advanced about } per cent; but the transactions in the latter 
have been unimportant. Mexican Stock of both descriptions, though clos- 
ing this afternoon at an advance of about } per cent on the lowest quotation, 
is still about 1} per cent lower than on Saturday. The amount of dollars 
brought by the last packet on account of the dividends was smaller than had 
been expected. A large amount of specie, which it had been impossible to 
ship on account of the weather, had been left behind ; but it did not appear 
whether any of it was on account of the Bondholders. A report had also 

nm received at Vera Cruz of the breaking out of a revolution at Mexico: 
the date assigned was two days later than that of the letters by the mail ; 
and in the uncertainty thus prevailing, it is not surprising that the price of 
the Bonds has declined. No material change has occurred in the price of | 
the South American Stocks. The demand for guano, which is reported to 
have arisen in France, gives confidence to the holders of Peruvian Stock, 

The Railway Share Market, after being firm during the whole of the early 
part of the week, has improved today ; the inquiry for almost every descrip- 
tion of Shares being more general, occasioned doubtless by the firmness of 
the English Stock Market. The principal advance has occurred in the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, which has risen since yesterday about 1/. The de- 





and-a-quarter per Cents. 


mand for French Shares continues; and all of them except those of the 
Paris and Strasburg have advanced about 10s. per share. Business has been 
ted, on account of the small quantity of shares in the market. 
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| agement to give Mr. Lovell’s outline a visible substance. 
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| SatuRDAY TwELve o’OLocx. 

| Searcely any business has occurred this morning in the English Fun¢s. 
The books of the Consols being shut, that Stock is quoted at 993 } ex di- 
vidend for Account—equivalent to a quotation with dividend of 1014 4. Ia 
the Foreign Market, prices are generally firm at the closing quotations of 
yesterday ; while Sardinian, Dutch, and Russian Stocks appear to be inquired 
for. The Railway Market is firmer; the following are the incipal trans- 
actions—East Lancashire, 173; Great Western, 92; Lancashire and Yori:- 











shire, 74733; Leeds Northern, 16; London and North-western, 1224 j ; 
London and South-western, 92; Midland, 67}; North Staffordshire, 11 ; 
South-eastern and Dover, 20], 
3 per Cent Consols ........ ° shut Danish 3 per Cents ......... 78 80 
Dito for Account .......... 992 7 Dutch 2) per Cents......... G4) 
3 per Cent Reduced ... 1004 Ditto 4 per Cents ........ . i 
OF ote Games . cceccccae 2 Mexican 6 per Cents . Bw) Sl 
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Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 5 Ditto Deferred ........ oe aif i 
Danish 5 per Cents ..... 104} 5) Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... O44 ex d. 





Cheatres and Rusir. 


There are two kinds of strong drama which the poet may turn out of 
his studio,—the drama strong i” esse, and the drama strong ia posse, 
Dramas that are not strong in any sense lic out of the sphere of our pre- 
sent consideration. 
Of the two kinds of strength we have had remarkable specimens this 
week, Schiller’s Kabele und Liebe is essentially a strongly written play. 
The characters are indeed abstractions,—monsters of goodness and bad- 
ness, the good being so violent in their virtue that they become bad in 
their turn; but they are merely abstractions to us the audience, and are 
evidently not so to the young fiery author who created them. He ha: 
not attained that objective calmness which marks even the earlier pro- 
ductions of Goethe; but his own sufferings had inspired him with a 
hatred for existing institutions, and personages who could express his own 
indignation in the language which it inspired were in his eye thorough 
realities, and very stern realities too. No doubt, while he wrote this 
play, with almost nothing in his pocket, nothing in perspective, calling 
himself Dr. Schmidt and Dr. Ritter, that he might conceal himself 
from the emissaries of the Wurtemberg government, and receiving 
| unpleasant letters from theatrical patrons, with all the other de- 
| lights that signalized the flight from Stuttgart,—no doubt, we say, 

that at this time he believed that every minister in a German prin- 
| cipality was as consummate a villain as President von Walter, and 
| had in his pay as abject a scoundrel as Mr. Secretary Wurm; and no 


| doubt also, that if he had had an opportunity of speaking his mind to 
them, he would, if in an exalted mood, have attacked them in the swell- 
ing bombast of Ferdinand, and if in his natural condition, have rated 
them in the strong low vernacular of father Miller. Kabale und Lich 
is decidedly a drama strong ‘ esse. The play-book is strong reading, and 
does not derive its force solely from stage representation, Don Karlos, 
which was given on Saturday, is strong for the same reason, though in a 
less degree ; for the poet wrote it in a style to which he was then unac- 
customed, and therefore floundered between the rude violence of his 
earlicr works and that artistic feeling which glorified the close of his 
eareecr, 

The specimen of a drama strong én posse is Mr. Lovell’s Trial of Love, 
produced on Monday at the Princess's, Here is a story of a gallant cava- 
lier, who, in the times of the Parliamentary wars, allows himself to be 
accused and almost executed for treason to his cause, on purpose to 
shield his lady-love’s father, whom at the same time he believes 
to be a traitor. The characters are just as much abstractions of goodness 
and badness as Ferdinand, Wurm, and Co, mentioned above. The ca- 
valier is an impersonation of chivalric devotion, the lady is an avatar of 
feminine confidence; and there is an oppressive licutenant-governor, 
who turns out to be the real traitor at the end, and is drawn without a 
single redeeming quality. But there is this difference between the ab- 
stractions of Schiller and those of Mr. Lovell: Schiller evidently lived 
in an imaginary world peopled with his monstrous personages, and wrote 
from the depths of his own uncultivated soul; while there is no evidenc 
that Mr. Lovell’s characters are realities in the mind of their creator. As 
far as we can judge of our author from the aspect of his work, we should 
say that Mr. Lovell deliberately drew his abstract personages because he 
knew that they are just of the kind which, with a certain amount of 
stage-knowledge, in which he is a great proficient, are sure, when well 
acted, to tell with a general audience. He plunges them into a succession 
of difficulties, knowing that if these difficulties are skilfully clothed with 
a visible shape, each successive escape will be rewarded by a round of 
applause, 

Schiller’s play, being filled with persons which, though shadowy as 
compar d with the actual world, are real quoad Schiller himself, is, as 
we have said, strong in the closet ; but the 7ria/ of Love, evidently written 
according to stage-precedent, and with stage-practicability for its sole 
standard, and being at the same time just as unreal as Kabale und Liebe, 
does not regain strength till it steps upon the boards. There is some nice 
tasteful writing here and there; indeed, poetically speaking, the play 
rises above the Wife's Secret. But take it altogether, it is exactly what is 
called an acting drama—nothing more. The transformation of the poss 
into the esse belongs to Mr. Charles Kean, who has applied all the force 
of his histrionic talent and all his consummate knowledge of stage-man- 
Everything 
that can be done in the way of scenic decoration is done by Mr. Kean in 
this instance ; every situation is so wrought up that it may strike the eye 
as well as the mind; every telling speech receives from him and Mrs, 
Kean its due quantity of aplomb. A pleasant dramatic story, sketchily 
told, and written without much expenditure of force, becomes in his hands 


| a highly-coloured dramatic picture ; and in portioning out our approval of 


the piece we would certainly give the lion's share to the manager, There 
is no doubt that his high merits in the conduct of the Princess's The- 
atre will receive their due acknowledgment on Monday, when he and Mrs. 
Kean will take their joint benefit. 

The more we see of the German company at the St. James's—and we 
have followed them pretty closely—the better we like them, If Herr 
Emil Devrient is by his face, his figure, and his elocution, the very man to 
represent the nobler personages of a play—the Fymont, the Karlos, the 
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Ferdinand—he is well supported by Herr Kiihn, who is the very incar- 
nation of diabolical villany. ‘The excellent make-up” of his Alva was but 
an earnest of subsequent display, as Philip the Second, in Wurm, and in 
the character of a puritanical pastor who figures in a farce by Kotzebue. 
We understand that when Faust is produced, he is to be the Mephis- 
topheles ; and in several of his gestures, especially in Wurm and Krumm, 
(the pastor,) we can see that the Fiend is already anticipated, and as it 
were gives the key-note to minor impersonations. Herr Schrader’s 
representation of Kalb in Kabale und Liebe—one of those courtly fops who 
talk Frenchified German, and who are the object of such perpetual con- 
tempt in Richter’s novels—is perfect ; though whether he is a first-rate 
artist, or whether he has a mannerism which jmps with certain characters, | 
we have yet to learn. In the whole company there is an earnestness and 
propriety which have rendered every one of their performances agreeable 
and satisfactory. 

With respect to the German farces, which on one occasion have been ! 
represented at the St. James’s Theatre, we would not counsel too frequent 
a repetition of these miscellaneous entertainments, —unless, indeed, their 
are enough German residents in London to support them. The English 
public which patronizes this company is essentially literary, and will 
hardly be attracted by a number of slight productions which are utterly | 
without literary reputation, and are inferior in every respect to the | 
lighter works of the French and English stage. 


It might be supposed that the only theatres in the great European 
capitals whose actors might come forward in propria persona, would be 
the Palais Royal in Paris, and the Adelphi in London, Nevertheless, an 
English version of a French farce in which Ravel as Ravel torments Gras- 
sot as Grassot has been produced at the Haymarket; where Buckstone | 
inflicts a world of petty annoyances upon Keeley, with the most complete 
success. 

Madame Jullienne, who made her débit at the Covent Garden 
Opera in the Martiri, appeared on Tuesday in the part of Alice in Roberto 
if Diavolo, Without making a great impression, she had what the French | 
call a “ succes d’estime.” Though she was very far from realizing the | 
lofty and poetical conception of the character which Jenny Lind taught | 
the public to form, she looked it well, and her reading, as far as her powers | 
went, was intelligent and just. But the effect of her singing was marred 
by overstraining, and by the profusion of misplaced embellishments with 
which she disfigured her finest airs. The performance has not been re- 
peated, nor announced for repetition. | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE COUNTRY. 





| Tue Derby Cabinet has now existed long enough, and been at 


work enough, to be judged practically ; and the judgment is not 
favourable. Nobody expected much, and yet everybody is disap- 
pointed. “ 
As to the chief, nobody thinks much about him. Except as a 
speaker, he has actually sunk to insignificance; for the qualities 
with which the world was eager to load him upon presumption are 
called to mind, in his actions, by the absence of them. He was 


| assumed to have something of a statesman’s grasp, if not in philo- 


sophical understanding, at least in plain worldly sense and ener- 
getic act; but he has attained the summit of power evidently 
without having foreseen what he was to find around him 
when he got there—without preparing what to do. He 
took oflice on a misconception; his attempts at botching up a 
policy after he had got there have proved to be small mistakes; he 
will lose it by maladroitness. He made so serious a blunder as 
openly to encourage Mr. Spooner in that crusade of bigotry for 
which he cannot get the ear of the Commons, nor even of Lord 
Derby’s first lieutenant. He anticipated the Malmesbury policy 
of sympathetic yielding to state bullies abroad. He supplied a 
“ joke” to set the House of Commons laughing at his Home Seere- 
tary. The one striking fact about him is, that he has repeatedly 
differed on the most essential points with his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; whose changes in the matter of Protection he has imi- 
tated without the adroitness that made them amusing. Lord 
Derby has been the negative pole to Mr. Disraeli’s positive ; and, 


| taking refuge in the easy safety of inertness, he is almost forgotten— 


save that his very — provokes inquiry, at times, for the old 
presumed “energy ”—his equiyocations, inquiry for his traditional 
“ chivalry.” 

Disraeli is the “ femme incomprise” of the Cabinet. Not appre- 
ciated by his political spouse, he is forced into poetic faux pas, to 
soothe the sorrows of his heart, and to manifest the scorn of a su- 
perior soul. Without a companion to understand him, alone with 


Nothing else of novelty or peculiarity has occurred this week at either | fy. , 
’ 1; eal. y - History, he pours forth addresses to the electors of Buckingham— 


of the Italian houses, 





There was an extra matinée of the Musical Union on Tuesday, which | tat; 
| tation. 


grand aspirations which it is ae | to bring to literal interpre- 
He burns to “reconcile” all that has been conflicting: 


derived peculiar interest from the appearance of Vieuxtemps, the cele- | being in his human capacity Chancellor of the Exchequer, he pro- 


brated Belgian violinist. 
excited unbounded admiration, not only on account of the exquisite man- 
ner in which it was executed, but of its beauty as a composition. Beet- 
hoven’s charming Sonata in F for the piano and violin was played by 
Madame Pleyel and Vieuxtemps, in a style of what we can only describe 
as faultless perfection, 

The New Philharmonic Society had its sixth and last concert of the 
season, at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday. Beethoven's Choral Symphony 
was performed for the second time; and with increased clearness and 
smoothness, especially in the choral part. The second act of the concert 








He played a solo written by himself, which | cjaims « the altered complexion of the fiscal world,” and promises 


to his species the reconcilement for which he yearns, and “one” 


| part of which is so near, at least to his diviner view, that “ the 


possibility” of it, he avers, “seems to loom in the future.” This 
man is the master-mind of the Cabinet, its inventive power, its 
statesman-science ; and he has measures, but they cannot struggle 
forth. He is in bondage to inferior colleagues: common Ministers 
and red tape obstruct the birth of his glorious great intent; and 
in the agonies of a constant and mystic parturition, he utters those 


was chiefly made up of two pieces : a sacred Cantata entitled “‘ Prayer and | great words of promise to Buckingham. Meanwhile, three things 


Praise” by Dr. Wylde, the joint conductor of the concerts; and a selec- 
tion of “Fragments from Fuust, a lyric drama by Hector Berlioz.” 
Dr. Wylde’s Cantata did him greater credit than his pianoforte Concerto. 
M. Berlioz’s piece is thoroughly original. This is a quality which, what- 
ever may be thought of his music in other respects, is conceded to it on 
all hands : his style, good or bad, is his own. A “ {Tungarian March” 
produced an immense effect by its martial character and the singular bold- 
ness and brilliancy of its instrumentation. 

In their programme, the Society congratulated themselves on the ter- 
mination of a successful season: and we are glad that they have had it 
in their power to do so, for this New Society is certainly calculated to 
supply a musical want—to do with regard to secular what the Sacred 
Harmonie Society has done with regard to sacred music, enable the 
general public to hear the works of great composcrs on easier terms than 
heretofore. Some of its other professed objects have not been accom- 
plished,—one in particular, prominently set forth in the general pro- 
spectus, that of giving “native composers” the opportunity of having 
their works brought before the public. The on/y native composer who 
has had this opportunity has been Dr. Wylde, an official of the Society. 





Important works by two of our most distinguished composers were an- 
nounced in the outset-——dramatic cantatas, Zidemachus by Edward Loder, 
and Lenore (Biirger’s poem) by George Macfarren. Loder’s work was 
performed, indeed; but how ?—with a single rehearsal, from which the 
two principal singers, Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, were absent. Mr. 
Loder was thus sacrificed. 
failure, he received notice that A‘s cantata could not be produced, because 
there was no time for its rehearsals. Such is literally a// that the Society 
have done for the encouragement of “native composers.” Some allow- 
ance, however, must be made for the difficultics of a first season, in the 
hope of improved arrangements for the future. ‘ 





M. AMBROSE THOMAS. 

This distinguished exile terminated his course of lectures on French 
history, at Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday last. The whole course has 
been occupied with the reign of Louis the Thirteenth ; and M. Thomas 
closed his subject by explaining the influence of Richelieu in the esta- 
blishment of the Académie, and by holding up Corneille’s tragedies as 


literary representations of that transition from Feudalism to Absolutism, | 


from the old to the modern, which took place at the period he had chosen 
to illustrate. M. Thomas is a remarkably clear and intelligent lecturer. 
He has all that talent peculiar to his countrymen, of drawing a principal 
figure, and grouping the minor features of an epoch around it, so that the 
whole narrative becomes a living organization, not a dry accumulation of 
facts. At the same time, he has an inexhaustible store of anecdotal 
knowledge, and such details as are afforded by “‘mémoires,” and is able 
to vary his grave communications with a vast quantity of amusing gossip. 
His voice is not sonorous, but his articulation is so distinct that not a 
word escapes the ear. 


As to Mr. Macfarren, immediately after this | 


| were expected from him: first, something towards restoring Pro- 
| tection,—but a statesman, he says, cannot neglect the spirit of 


his age; secondly, a scheme of finance,—the possibility of which 
is the thing that seems to loom in the future; thirdly, a 
measure of relief for the land, long-enduring,—and that measure 
is contingent on the second, which is already looming in the 
future. Old England in its oldest type, and Young England in 
its freshest youth, have conspired to produce the present Mi- 
nistry, of which Mr. Disraeli is facile princeps; and, having un- 
dergone a sufficient probation, he is now going to the country, 
through Buckingham, for a confirmation of its warrant. 

Turn we to the chiefs of Departments. Of its Home Seeretary 
it may be said that he could not go far wrong. A Home Secre- 
tary, unlike some others, must at least be respectable; much of 
the administration is divided among public authorities, and must 
go forward with the majesty of vastness. Of Mr. Secretary Wal- 
pole it may be said that he is a most respectable man, but that he 
has made more Parliamentary mistakes in a given time than any 
Mr. Seeretary on record. 

Intrusted to a chairman of Quarter-Sessions, who scarcely knew 
the geography of some colonies, the conduct of the Colonial De- 
partment has been visited with an unwonted hopefulness ; so much 
may be done by sheer common sense, even when not learned, if it 
be supported by zeal and straightforward honesty. Sir John Pa- 
kington has stirred up official apathy ; he has introduced the eus- 
tom of consulting the colonists; he actually does deeds! An 
honest, intelligent, courageously active gentleman at the head of 
each department, and we should get on. 

The Foreign Department is a painful and delicate subject. Lord 
Malmesbury’s most recents acts render him a spectacle before the 
nations humiliating to England. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli are 
inconsistent with the party doctrine that placed them in power, and 
with each other : Lord Malmesbury is inconsistent with his own 
signature, with the facts, and with the inborn feelings of Eng- 
lishmen. In the Mather case, for instance, he is seen urging Mr. 
Mather, who claims a national reparation from Tuscany, to name 
a money compensation ; then telling the Tuscan Government, that 
Mr. Mather thinks a money compensation may do, but that what 
he asks is exorbitant ; proposing a trifle as satisfaction in full, both 
to injured man and offended empire; and finally disavowing 
the agent whose acts he had adopted—through inadvertence ! 
We next see him asking the House of Lords to pags a law for 
the mutual surrender of offenders, which might evidently 
be so administered as to secure a hold for French police over 
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French refugees here, but to give no security even for the 
protection of Englishmen in France. And in the debate, where 
this bill is attacked by English Peers, Lord Malmesbu 
denies the passing of a law in France which makes English 
“ accomplices” in France liable for the offences against the French 
Government committed in England ; yet almost while he is speak- 
ing, the very law is enforced against Englishmen in Paris, made 
answerable for the writings of English editors in London. The 
bill would have been very convenient for the French police; it is 
Lord Malmesbury’s chef-d’ceuvre in legislation. Under his admi- 
nistration, it may be said, the Englishman is not safe abroad, nor 
truth anywhere. If not the most original man in the Derby 
Cabinet, Malmesbury is the importer of customs new to English 
statesmanship: he has been allowed full scope for his energies; 
and in “ going sto the country” the Derby Cabinet may yaunt 
that at least its Foreign policy is wholly its own. 

The present Ministry subsists on the devices which its members 
have denounced as opprobrious in their predecessors, only com- 
bined. Sir Robert Peel frankly abandoned Protection: the new 
men abandon it, but not frankly, The Whigs adopted measures 
to stop them, disguised resistance in equivocation, blunted respon- 
sibility with evasion: the new men cap that art by simultaneously 
supporting everything—trom Protection to Free-trade, from May- 
nooth to Exeter Hall. The last Minister used the electioneer- 
profession as an auxiliary: the present makes the Ministry itself a 
central election-agency committee, and the affairs of the empire are 
steered by the exigencies of “ Mr. Rigby’s committee.” 


PERSEVERANCE REWARDED AT CAMBRIDGE. 
SomMEWHAT more than two months ago,* we had occasion to an- 
nounce, in commenting on Dr. Whewell’s pamphlet on the report of 
the Cambridge Statute Syndicate, that the refusal of that Syndicate 
to sanction any but a slight formal modification in the constitution 
of the Caput, and none at all in its power, had excited an amount 
of active indignation among the resident members of the Senate, 
that was likely to lead to practical results. A meeting of resi- 
dent members was in fact held, at which certain resolutions were 
passed, and a deputation sent to communicate them to the Vice- 
Chancellor. The resolutions expressed in courteous but well-un- 
derstood forms the determination of the mecting not to allow any 
of the changes recommended by the Syndicate to pass, unless the 
Syndicate reconsidered and modified their decision respecting the 
Caput. The consequence was, that the Syndicate did so re- 
consider and modify their decision; and the result of their de- 
liberation under this unusual stimulus was laid before the mem- 





bers of the Senate last week, in the shape of a recommendation | 


for the constitution of a Council, whose functions should super- 
sede those of the old Caput, except in the single and peculiar 
case of giving authority to graces for conferring degrees. The 
proposed Council is to consist of fifteen elective and two ex- 
officio members. The latter are the Vice-Chancellor of the year 
and his immediate predecessor. Of the former, the Heads of 
Houses are to choose three; the Doctors of Divinity, Law, and 
Physic, not being Heads, three more; the Professors not being 
Heads, three more; the Colleges, in the order appointed for 
the election of Scrutators, the remaining six,—three Regent Mas- 
ters, or Masters under tive years’ standing, and three Non-Re- 
gent, or above five years’ standing. Of these fifteen, five are 
to go out of oflice every year—one of each of the five above- 
mentioned classes—but are reéligible. Such is the constitution of 
the Council. Its functions are precisely those of the old Caput 
with the single exception referred to. But there is a change in its 
mode of action, of the highest importance. The power of vetoing 
a grace is no longer vested in every or any single member of the 
Council, but in ordinary cases in a majority of members present, 
and in cases where the Vice-Chancellor and the majority present 
cannot agree, in an absolute majority of the Council. This Coun- 
cil is to meet at least once every fortnight during term-time. Such 
is the proposed change, which a morning contemporary, notorious 
for the hostile animus with which it regards the studies, the man- 
ners, and the men of the English Universities, denounces, in a 
strain of unmeasured abuse and ridicule, as worse than a sham, as 
a deliberate attempt on the part of the Colleges and the Heads to 
perpetuate in an aggravated form, under pretence of concession 
and improvement, the tyranny which they have long exercised 
over the University, for their own aggrandizement and the injury 
of learning and education! Were we quite unacquainted with the 
needs and wishes of Cambridge, we should conclude from the ye- 
hement anger of our contemporary, that Cambridge had in this 
measure taken a real effective step forward in self-reform. A prac- 
tical acquaintance with the University simply strengthens this 
conviction. 

The monster grievance hitherto complained of has been, that 
the Vice-Chancellor, acting on his own opinion or as the organ of 
the Heads, could by his single veto in the Caput prevent Uni- 
versity legislation upon any subject, however strongly the public 
opinion of the body might run in its favour. Any other member 
of the Caput could do the same, but the Vice-Chancellor’s in- 
fluence and action so preponderated, that he stood in men’s 
minds for the system of which he was the principal organ. It is 
obvious that, according to the proposed change, no single order 
in the University can successfully resist the public opinion of the 
whole body; while on the other hand each order will be repre- 
sented in the Council, and will thus be enabled to bring for- 
ward its own peculiar views upon any contemplated topic of 
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legislation. Such an arrangement seems to exclude no inte- 
rest, and to give to none an overwhelming preponderance. 
Were our opinion of its details founded simply upon exist- 
ing facts at Cambridge, we should object not to the influence 
awarded to the Colleges, which are actually the bodies in 
which and by which a// the education is carried on, but to the 
slace assigned to the Doctors of the three faculties, who diminished 
y those of their number who are either heads or professors can 
scarcely amount to a dozen persons in residence. But this part of 
the arrangement is prospective, and contemplates the revival of 
the special studies as an important element in University Reform, 
meanwhile intrusting the nascent interest of these special studies 
in University Legislation to those who will naturally know most 
about them, and whose professional sympathies will be engaged to 
promote them. In this particular the scheme bears directly upon 
what might be expected to meet with favour from our contempo- 
rary—the pursuit of studies which the Colleges have little or no- 
thing to do with, and the prevalence of which must increase the 
Professorial or University importance. Again, the Professors 
themselves, for the first time since the charter of Elizabeth, have 
a distinct recognition; thus affording a still more emphatic mani- 
festation that the tendency of the change is to develop the action 
of the University, not to aggrandize the influence of the Colleges. 
A plausible objection might indeed be urged against the election 
by Colleges of the six M.A. members of the Council; but it would 
only be plausible to those who know nothing practically of Cam- 
bridge. Only such a person could ask why the choice of these six 
should be vested in a few College Fellows, instead of in the whole 
Senate of the University, or in the body of Masters of Arts ; be- 
cause, with the exception of the parochial clergy and a few gentle- 
men resident in the town employed in private tuition, the whole 
resident body of Masters of Art$ does actually consist of these Fel- 
lows of Colleges, and therefore the election is necessarily limited 
to them,—unless, indeed, it be considered that non-resident mem- 
bers of the University, who may be presumed not to know quite as 
much of her aflairs as those who reside and take part in her work, 
are better qualified for the function. 

It is a noticeable fact, that among the names appended to 
the recommendation of the Syndicate is that of the Secre- 
tary of the Cambridge Commission. Perhaps it would not 
be too much to augur that the proposed skein corresponds 
in the main with that which the Commissioners are preparing to 
recommend to the Queen. It must undoubtedly weigh with 
them, and in the ultimate settlement of the question, that 
such a scheme has already practically though not formally 
received the sanction of the University : and it cannot be too often 
or too strongly insisted on, that any effective reform coming from 
the Universities themselves, and approved by those who have ex- 
perience of the real needs and possibilities of the case, possesses in 
that fact an incalculable advantage over such reform as can be im- 
posed from without upon unwilling recipients. Not only is a 
sense of harshness, injustice, and violation of corporate independ- 
ence spared—and in any revision of our national institutions 
the irritation arising from these causes is found to generate a ver 
serious amount of friction for the new instrument—but the wor 
that is done is more effective and less liable to be marred by blun- 
ders, because the agents are both better acquainted with what can 
and ought to be done, and proceed to execute their projects with 
more good temper, more caution, and yet with a more earnest and 
persevering resolution, as concerning institutions which it has been 
the special business of their lives to understand and carry out, and 
in whose permanent interests their natural sympathies are power- 
fully enlisted. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE PRESS. 

Wut1tr Louis Napoleon is aiming new blows at the freedom of 
the press, and extending the circuit of his attacks, a rebellious 
spirit rises up within the very centre of his own circle, and a 
Ministerial organ proves contumacious. The Belgian Government 
has been called upon to prosecute a Brussels paper, the Nation, for 
commenting too freely on the French President ; and the corre- 
spondents of two London daily papers have been summoned to the 
press department of the Prefecture of Police in Paris, and told that 
they should be held answerable, personally, not only for their own 
letters, but for the comments in the “ leading articles.” The chief 
of the press department undertook also to define the length to 
which English writers may go in their criticisms ; to such lengths 
do the pretensions of President Bonaparte advance ! 

In the mean time, the Police finds work nearer home. It was 
announced in Paris about three weeks since, that an article was to 
seer in the Constitutionnel to give reassurance on the subject of 
Belgium; and on the 27th of May appeared the expected revela- 
tion. The drift of it was, that in fostering journals, foreign as 
well as native, adverse to the French Government, the Belgian Go- 
vernment had forfeited its neutrality ; that King Leopold was not 
to blame, since, next to Queen Victoria, he has the misfortune to 
be the most strictly constitutional Monarch in Europe, scarcel 
choosing his own Ministers; but that the blame was chargeable 
on the Liberal party, which sympathizes with the Revolutionar 
party in France; and that the Belgian electors must bear in min a 
at the next election, the probability that France would retaliate 
for the aggressions, not with an invasion of arms, but with a war 
of tariffs. This threatful paper was not felt to be very reas- 
suring nor very striking; and its temporary importance was 
dying out, when the writer, M. Granier de Cassagnac, revived i 
on the 5th of June, by declaring that the paper was design 
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and composed under the express sanction of “the Head of 
the State.” On the 6th appeared a formal article in the Moniteur, 
“ communiqué,” declaring it necessary to deny that Government 
was “ responsible ” for anything that might appear in other jour- 
nals, the Moniteur being its sole organ. When “ journals which 
usually support the Government” put forth ideas as “ the private 
expression of the sentiments of the Head of the State, they expose 
themselves to the reproach of being unfaithful in their statements, 
or of exaggerating.” In other words, the Constitutionnel is ac- 
cused by the official paper of “ infidclité” and exaggeration. 

Now Dr. Veron, editor and proprietor of the Constitutionnel, has 
been a very faithful adherent of Louis Napoleon. Although he 
has reached a time of life when the passions are usually brought 
under control and the mind enters upon a period of sobriety and 


way the most painful to witness. Next night several Members 
were subjected to his unhappy eccentricities, and a stoppage to such 
scenes became urgent. But what could be done? If the man was 
fitter for the custody of a medical guardian than of the Sergeant xt 
Arms, as more than one Member insisted, why subject him to the 
retributive and costly care of the Sergeant? But if not thus 
checked, by what form could the House interfere with him? Aftcr 
much debating, in the course of which the unfortunate cause and 
subject of the discussion wandered in and out like a stray hen, it 


| was resolved to commit him to the custody of the Sergeant at Arms; 


repose, Dr. Veron retains a fire — what might be anticipated | 


from his spectacles or his portly bearing. A man of the world, 
not an ascetic, embarked resolutely and overtly in the same craft 
with the chief adventurer, Dr. Veron would not be accused of over- 
punctilious niceties. But it is too much to be disowned, and he 
turns against the blow. Like rogues when they get angry 
with each other, he begins to talk loud. M. Granier de 
Cassagnac, he aflirms, had assured him that he was authorized to 
express the views of the President, and the Doctor sti? believes 
the assurance. He observes, too, that the official contradiction 
does not deny the policy ascribed to the President by the first 
article: which is true, for in the main the contradiction rather 
affirms the original statement, by hinting at “inaccuracy or 
exaggeration.” Dr. Veron calls out to know who speaks under 
the sign of “communiqué”; is it the Ministry, he asks, or the 
Head of the State? “It is necessary that the question be 
solved, precisely on account of the contradiction given by the 
Moniteur to the Constitutionnel.”, This is a boldness unknown 
to states in a condition of freedom less peculiar than that of 
France : 
the Queen by name to come forth and avow her own signature! 
It has evidently become a personal quarrel between the President 
and his ally, who makes the public a party to the row. But he 
winds up with the humiliating offer to forget and forgive, in 
consideration that Louis Napoleon has been elected by eight mil- 
lions, and has “ saved society.” Unappeased, the Government of 
the President formally “ warns” Dr. Veron; who retaliates with 
new disclosures: the private secretary of the President, he says, 
had taken a hundred copies of the first paper on Belgium, whereof 
M. Granier de Cassagnac had taken four hundred, and the Flemish 
kingdom was inundated with them. Having stated thus much, 
Dr. Veron dismisses from his paper Louis Napoleon's friend and 
daily visitor, and sarcastically submits to the reprimand levelled 
at himself. He has the best of it; every effort of the Government 
has only widened the breach. “ There is a majesty doth hedge a 
king,” that Louis Napoleon evidently lacks; and his recent re- 
verses in negotiation and strategy may account for the failing re- 
spect of so prominent an agent as this Dr. Veron has been. 

Another fact may account for the escapade. Easy as it has been 
to subdue France by surprise, tamely as her journalists have suf- 
fered the pen to be torn from their hands, France has too long en- 
joyed something like a free press for easy movement of the mind 
not to have become a habit; insomuch that even the very creatures 
of the Absolutist conspiracy feel the irksomeness of restraint when 
it becomes their own case, and they cannot be made to keep up the 
tragic farce of worshiping the incubus on the pen. The Constitu- 
tionnel breaks the ice in the movement to regain freedom for the 

ress. 

With his own press exploding under his feet, Louis Napoleon 
cannot be surprised at the attitude of the Belgian people: to the 
mingled threats and cajoleries of the Constitutionnel, to the de- 
mands upon the Government of Leopold for eee a Belgian 
jury replies by acguitting the journal accused of criticizing French 
affairs; and the electors, by reélecting the Liberal majority, de- 
nounced as revolutionary. 

And if Belgium cannot be coerced, what expectation can Louis 
Napoleon have of bringing English journals under his control? 
As to the mere matter of news, he, who has lived in London,— 
unless he has the Frenchman’s inborn incapacity for receiving ideas 
not French,—must know that wherever intelligence exists it is to 
be procured by a London newspaper ; and that if every Englishman 
were expelled from France, French news would only become more 
ample and less guarded than it now is. The events, however, 
tend to prove, that while Louis Napoleon cannot put down the 
press in London, nor in Brussels, nor even in Paris, the free criti- 
cism to which he and his confederates are subjected is felt in con- 
sequences that oblige him to act though he will not confess them. 
He admits, practically, that he cannot exist even near a free press : 
but he cannot exterminate a free press, and therefore he must be 
content with his own extermination in the fulness of time. 





CUSTODY OF INSANE BRAWLERS. 
Tue warning which we put forth last week respecting the proper 
custody of persons who are notoriously without the control of 
their own actions has not been long without a specific application. 
The Zimes, which quoted our remarks on the Monday, had to call 
for direct interference on account of an occurrence in the House of 
Commons on the Tuesday evening; and before the Wednesday 
night closed, the House was compelled to apply such intervention 
as it best could. On Tuesday evening, Sir Benjamin Hall received 
a blow from Mr. Feargus O'Connor ; who afterwards blended apolo- 
gies, extenuations, smiles, reminiscences, epithets, and tears, in a 


no English writer, for example, would think of calling on | 


one Member, who moved the order, keeping up an appearance of 
believing Mr. O’Connor’s sanity to be “ sufficient” for the purpose 
of incarceration ; the other, who seconded the motion, ayowing his 
belief in the man’s insanity. 

What will be the eat Will the poor man, whose cireum- 
stances have been almost as publicly made known as his mental 
condition, be called upon to pay the Sergeant’s fees? And what 
will become of him when the House rises? Some persons answer 
the latter question by a hope that his embarrassments may have 
the collateral advantage of placing him in safe keeping. Mean- 
while, the one thing certain is, that he has been given as a succes- 
sor in “the cellars” to the London Sheriffs, Stockdale, and Smith 
O’Brien, and that the action of the House in such matters is brought 
to a practical reductio ad absurdum. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to regard the present difli- 
culty as more than one passing illustration of. a deficiency long ex- 
isting in our legal administration. The necessity for a more 
rational and humane interposition has arisen many times before, 
and will arise many times hereafter, unless the deficiency be sup- 
plied. The absurd manner in which the House of Commons has 
been compelled to proceed in its own case may urge it to remember 
this want, and to adopt the necessary measure at the earliest 
opportunity. 





A STORY OF A TEA-PARTY. 

A “ TRAVELLER at home ” has furnished us with a little narrative 
that has evidently moved the writer deeply, and the incident which 
it relates will move others. The writer was present at a tea- 
party, given by subscription, to a number of working people in the 
district ne te of St. Philip’s Church, Friar’s Mount, Bethnal 
Green. The recently-appointed incumbent of the district, the 
Reverend 8. Trevitt, presided ; three other clergymen were pre- 
sent, with their wives ; about two hundred men, some of them 
with their wives, sat down to tea and cake ; but ata later hour the 
numbers swelled to double that amount. After tea there was 
music, supplied by a local society ; and mingled with the music, 
speaking, mainly on a set subject—the education of the working 
men. The entertainment was of a kind not familiar to the ladies 
and gentlemen who visited it from higher regions ; but it is a 
counterpart of hundreds that take place every year among the more 
active-minded of the working class. 

The writer expresses surprise at the striking decorum observed 
by all assembled—the fairness, often the ability and eloquence, 
of the arguments; the courtesy used by one speaker to the other, 
even in controversy; the general toleration, and aptitude for per- 
eeiving either the force or the deficiency of a representation. And 
this was the case in a mixed body of persons, who called them- 
selves “ red-hot Chartists,” “thoroughgoing Chartists,” “ Protee- 
tionists,” “stanch out-and-out Nonconformists”—of Christians, 
“ Infidels,” and parsons! “The remarkable feature of the meeting 
was the thorough good humour and good feeling that prevailed. 
Every one was heard patiently without interruption. Order and 
decorum, the modern gods of society, were as much honoured as 
in Exeter Hall or Willis’s Rooms. There was literally nothing to 
offend the most fastidious.” Such a scene, however, is no longer a 
novelty: although exceptions may be found, these frequent meet- 
ings of the working class are rapidly acquiring their refinements, 
their good breeding, their etiquettes, as well understood and as 
cheerfully supported as in the “ best circles.” 

Even the presence of clergymen is not altogether new, as the 
readers of the Spectator can testify; for Joseph Brown worked 
some time since in the same region of Bethnal Green. The im- 
provement of the tone amongst the working class is due to men of 
its own order—the philanthropists and philosophers born to its 
ranks. But the improvement received a fresh and powerful in- 
fluence when educated men went among the class; and when 
clergymen, waiving their privilege of authority in opinion, throw- 
ing themselves on the courtesy of the working men, come amongst 
them, freedom of thought attains its highest power, in the mutual 
kindness which recognizes and shields every man’s self-respect. 
Nothing is more valued by the working men, without truckling 
or servility, than the friendly presence of educated men, of men 
able to be models of good breeding; and ladies of the educated 
class are proportionately admired. Nothing does more sucial bene- 


' fit than this mingling of the educated in the more refined pleasures 


and self-improving efforts of the industrious: and these circles of 
native refinement and capability are to be found now in the very 
poorest and “lowest” neighbourhoods of our large towns. The 
novelty is, that gentlemen and clergymen are beginning to appre- 
ciate the work they may do in this way. 





Lrtters to the Editor. 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY REPORT. 
London, 7th June. 
Srr—I regret very much to observe two things,—one, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
seat at Oxford is about to be disputed by a strange medley of parties; the 
other, that the question of University Reform is about to be made a matter 
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of electioneering quarrel. Some of your recent correspondents declare their 
intention to oppose Mr. Gladstone on the ground of his resistance to Uni- 
versity Reform. A more monstrous and groundless charge cannot be ima- 
gined. Long before Lord John Russell's Commission, Mr. Gladstone was 
one of those who, in conjunction with other distinguished men, including 





Lord Harrowby, Lord Shaftesbury, (then Lord Ashley,) the Marquis of | 


Westminster, the Duke of Neweastle, (then Lord Lincoln,) Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, Dr. Tait, (Dean of Carlisle and one of the Oxford Commissioners,) and 
others of similar note, earnestly pressed upon the University a plan for ex- 
tending and improving her system; nor has he uttered a syllable since to 
justify the notion that his opinions have retrograded on this question. 

What Mr. Gladstone opposed in 1850 was Lord John Russell’s Royal Com- 
mission ; but his grounds of objection to that measure were totally distinct 
from the question of University Reform itself. Mr. Gladstone argued, (and 
high legal authorities have concurred in that view,) that a Royal Commission 
was illegal and unconstitutional ; without means of enforcing its meee, 5 
and therefore without sufficient means of collecting evidence; dangerous in 
principle, and what would and ought to be resisted. Hence he inferred, that 
an inquiry grounded on such a basis, would be imperfect and inconclusive ; 
and, denying the sufficiency of the grounds alleged for such a proceeding, 
(in invitos) he insisted that if such proceeding were to be had, it should be 
by act of Parliament, not by Royal Commission. 

“The result has shown Mr. Gladstone’s wisdom and foresight; and the 
keenest advocate of University Reform must now see cause to regret that his 
views were not adopted. The Report of the Commissioners is before the 
public, and the practical question is, how to deal with it? 
as the final settlement of the question, and does nothing remain but simply 
to turn its recommendations into the form of law? or is it to be regarded as 
a contribution, valuable and important, but only a contribution to the in- 
quiry—furnishing suggestions for further discussion ? 


Is it to be taken | 


For my part, I think it must be regarded in the latter point of view. 


The Commissioners’ opinions and recommendations carry with them great 
prima facie weight; and their tone of moderation, and undoubted spirit of 
loyalty to Oxford itself, will, I should hope, tend greatly to remove the pre- 
judices heretofore existing against their proceedings. What is greatly to be 
desired is, that the University and Colleges may themselves take up the in- 
quiry, pursuing it spontaneously and in a hearty spirit of codperation, so 
oF the great end in view may be attained without resistance and without 
Violence, 

me point out shortly a few reasons against considering the Report as 
final. 

It is not and does not itself profess to be complete. 
tremely imperfect, if not altogether wanting. 
responsible for that: the defect is chargeable to the Commission itself, and 
is just what Mr. Gladstone anticipated. 
does not even supply the University Statutes, nor those of a single College ; 
so that it would be impossible to legislate with present materials, unless we 
choose to make an act of Parliament in the dark as to the matter to be legis- 
lated upon. 

Again, the evidence taken by the Commissioners is limited plainly toa 
class—those namely who regard the Commission favourably. I do not dis- 

yute the weight attached to those eminent persons; but such an inquiry, to 


Its statistics are ex- 


The Commissioners are not | 


Let me here note, that the Report | 


For this cause it is, that before any judgment can be satisfactorily formed 
upon the case of Oxford, we must have the Cambridge Report ; and when we 
have obtained this, we still want to see the cases of London, Durham, and 
other great educational institutions. Indeed, we cannot come to a right 
conclusion until we see the whole question of Nat.onal Education embraced 
in one comprehensive view. The Report will be a valuable contribution 
towards such an inquiry; but we ought at present to hesitate at receiving it 
for more, 

I will notice one other defect which strikes me,—namely, the omission of all 
reference to the great principle which ought to be applied tothe government 
of the relations between the organs of Education and the State. I do not 
presume to offer an opinion on this subject; but in proposing a fundamental 
change in this respect such as the Commissioners indicate—viz. to subject the 
Universities and Colleges to Government control—that point ought to have 
been clearly brought out, and the case on either side fairly and judicially 
stated. The establishment of a supreme visitorial power in the Crown 
over Universities and Colleges, (and by the same rule, over other like 
bodies,) is, in fact, the institution of a Ministry of Instruction, and will 
reduce those important and hitherto independent bodies into a Government 
department. 

j do not mean to venture an opinion upon such a proposal ; but the Report 
is defective in not fully developing so momentous a change. I may add, 
that it would have been satisfactory had the Commissioners sought to elicit 
— on this point of all-absorbing importance. It is not, however, in- 
cluded in their circulated questions, 

With many apologies fer the length of my communication, I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Z. 





AND MR. GLADSTONE, 
Oxford, 7th June 1852. 
Sm—I think I have some reason to complain of the tone assumed by your 

correspondent X. Such expressions as ‘‘ miserable party vulgarism,” “ dis- 

gust,’’ “ heartless sneer,’’ **make themselves and their pretensions ridicu- 
lous,”’ are surely uncalled for and offensive—calculatod to stop public as well 
as private discussion, and especially questionable in a writer whose main 

object seems to be to set the moral aspect of the question in its true light. I 

cannot charge myself with having said anything which could justify 

such a departure from the rules of common courtesy, though possibly the 
convictions under which I wrote were as strong as your correspondent’s 
own, 

Besides this, I must take leave to protest against one or two of his state- 
ments. He talks of “ those members of different Colleges’’ (what does this 
expression mean ? is it meant as a reflection on the isolation of the resident 
Reformers ?) “* who maintain even with some vehemence and pertinacity that 
no reform can be good or practical which does not originate with Parliament 
and receive its sanction.” On the contrary, we have no abstract preference 
for reform by Parliament as against self-reform. But we find that measures 
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| of self-reform are talked of rather than realized—if granted at all, granted 


» perfect, must be comprehensive. The unfortunate way in which Lord John | 


Russell launched the inquiry, shut out necessarily the great bulk of those 
whose views it was most important to ascertain—namely, the authorities and 
teachers of the University. That defect must be somehow supplied; which 
ean only be in one of two ways,—either by conciliating parties and pro- 
ducing spontaneous action; or by an inquiry under Parliamentary sanction, 
which everybody must acknowledge as lawful. That was Mr. Gladstone's 
argument fn 1850. 

Again, the Report avoids the question of admission of Dissenters, The 
Commissioners say they were instructed not to entertain it. That is a sufli- 
cient answer as concerns them; but no inquiry into the Oxford system, in- 
cluding its tone, its effect upon society, and its general status in the social 
economy, can be complete without a full and candid review of this question. 
I am not about to discuss it, but I say the discussion must be had ; Lord John 
Russell’s evasion of a mere political difficulty cannot be submitted to on either 
side. If it is good that Oxford should still maintain her present intimate re- 
lations to the Church, that point should be clearly developed and shown dis- 
tinctly to the public, who will not rest contented with a mere blinking of 
the question. 

The restriction of this subject has had a practical effect upon the Report ; 
and the Commissioners’ recommendations (which evidently bear against the 
continuance of the present Ecclesiastical relations of the University) are in- 
troduced with a sinister aspect and in an underhand way ; which would have 
been avoided had they been permitted fairly to grapple with the whole sub- 
ject. 

This defect would alone deprive the Report of its claim to finality. 

Now, as to some others which present themselves on a hasty view, and 
for some of which I think the Commissioners must be in a greater degree 
responsible. 

Their main recommendations bear on two points,—extension of the Uni- 
versity by admitting students unconnected with Colleges or Halls, under 
what is termed rather vaguely due superintendence ; and an increase of the 
Professoriate as a means of instruction for under-graduates, 

It would be quite beside my purpose to discuss either of these suggestions ; 
but an examination of the evidence in the appendix leads me to think that 
there is a vast preponderance of opinion against the Commissioners’ recom- 
mendations on both points. For instance, as to admitting students in the 
way proposed, I collate the evidence thus,—in favour of the Commissioners’ 
recommendations, 7; against them, 23; the rest are doubtful or silent. 

So as to the proposed change in the Professorial system as a means of 
instruction for under-graduates, there is an almost general consensus of testi- 


} 


grudgingly and under pressure, and almost inevitably spoiled in the working : 
we find, too, that some of the most important amendments can only be ef- 
fected by legislative power; and therefore we are anxious to invoke the in- 
terference of Parliament. 

But I am guilty of a “heartless sneer” in having said that we might re- 
joice to see Mr. Gladstone Ambassador at Naples. Allow me to refer to my 
own words. ‘They (the Liberals) do not deny that he is one of the orna- 
ments of our Legislature. They might rejoice to see him Colonial Minister, 
or perhaps Ambassador at the Court of Naples.” Of course, then, my ac- 
knowledgment of Mr. Gladstone's legislative eminence, and his services 
as a Colonial Reformer, are part of the same “ heartless sneer.” “If I know 
myself,” however, I meant nothing of the kind. My meaning simply was, 
that we should wish to see Mr, Gladstone employed on matters where he is 
a genuine reformer, not where he is conservative and reactionary. But I 
cannot agree that we are bound to return him for the University lest the 
Italian sufferers for whom he has pleaded should mistakenly suppose that 
his rejection is owing to his zeal for them; a ground which no one of his 
opponents has ever dreamed of taking against him. 

My argument was simply this: on University questions Mr. Gladstone is 
(intentionally or not) neither more nor less than a powerful special pleader 
against reform: therefore it would be suicidal in Reformers to assist in his 
return, especially at a crisis like this. The suggestion that we ought to sup- 
ort his opponent was expressly stated to be my individual opinion : so that 
it is hardly fair to other Reformers to placard it as “the Newest Light at 
Oxford.”” Into the general question tao not wish again to enter: I will 
merely remind you, that if I have erred in my estimate of Mr. Gladstone's 
Commission speech, I have at least erred in good company. In the 
“News of the Week” in the Spectator for July 20, 1850, I find the 
following words: ‘* Mr, Gladstone and his friends resist all inquiry or med- 
dling; for they insist that, as occasion offers, the Universities are making 
every reform that is needed to bring their systems into harmony with the 
advanced state of knowledge.” This in the preceding sentence is character- 
ized as “a feeble movement,’’—a description possibly inapplicable to it as 


| an intellectual effort, but at any rate showing the moral estimate which the 


| be supported from the speech of 1850 by “ the 
sentation.” 


mony against it, though there is at the same time a general agreement in | 


favour of some such change, with a view to the advancement of learning in 
its higher stages. That, however, the Commissioners deal with as a sub- 
sidiary point. 


Now certainly this discrepancy between the Report and the Evidence | 


necessitates further enquiry and ciscussion. 

Upon the question of extension, the Report is defective, as poening 
no sufficient statistics. We do not see the actual ratio between the fair de- 
mands for and the means of supply of academicul education; we do not 
gather from the Report any notion of the numbers at present excluded who 
ought to be provided for; nor are we furnished with any ever conjectural 
estimates as to the probable effect of the changes proposed. These changes 
are scarcely more than vaguely shadowed out in outline. The details have 
re to be filled up; and till then the question can scarcely be said to be fairly 

fore the public. 

The cause of the defect is undoubtedly the false commencement ; for which 
Lord John Russell is responsible, not the Commissioners. There can be no satis- 
factory inquiry into the University question piecemeal. It forms, in truth, only 
an importunt section of one large subject, that of national education. And in 
this light it is as futile to examine the local condition of particular limbs or 
members of the educational body separately by themselves, as it would be in 
investigating the human system as a whole to divide its anatomy into parts. 


| 
| 
| 





Spectator at that time was willing to form of it. Yet we are now informed 
that the notion that Mr. Gladstone has “ made an adverse pledge” can only 
grossest possible misrepre- 
Even at the risk of being told that I * identify the University 
with the Universe,’ I must respectfully submit that nothing has occur 
since July 1850 to justify us Oxford residents in rejecting the view of Mr. 
Gladstone’s anti-Commission advocacy, which was recommended to us at the 
time by an independent, and, I presume, unprejudiced witness. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, M., A, 

(Our esteemed correspondent, by a not unusual licence in controversy, 
selects words, and places them in a collocation which misrepresents our argu- 
ment. The proposition we maintained last week was, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech of 1850 did not pledge him now to oppose University Reform: what 
we said in July 1850 was, that he then resisted “‘all inguery or meddling,” 
—not that he even then resisted reform: the very passage quoted by our 
correspondent implies the contrary; other parts of his speech showed how 
reforms could be inaugurated by the Crown visitorially ; and in one 
to which we alluded he declared in favour of “ careful and well-considered, 
but extensive and early changes.’ Therefore, we maintained, though he op- 
posed the inquiry by Royal Commission, suddenly started by Lord John Rus- 
sell in the middle of a debate on the motion of another Member, he was not 
pledged against Reform even in 1850—still less is he pledged against it now. 

In our brief notice of the debate of 20th July 1850, the veritable text of 
the Spectator ran thus—*“ Ministers had the advantage of ae opposed by 
feeble movements, which, coming on both sides, [the wide declaratory mo- 
tion for inquiry, and the resistance to all inquiry,] tended to aid the balance 
of the juste-milieu.” This says nothing about the speech in question. Our 
correspondent, however, is welcome to the admission that we have always 
regarded the resistance to inquiry as morally feeble. A Parliamentary Com- 
mission would have been pookces le to a Royal Commission, because of its 
greater powers and unquestioned authority; but we have supported the 
Royal Commission thus far, and we heartily hope its labours will issue in 
“ well-considered, extensive, and early ’’ reforms.—Eb.]} 
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BOOKS. 


WHEWELL’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND.* 


Tue history of Moral Philosophy is the narrative of the account 
men have given to themselves of the meaning of the word ought, 
of the consciousness which it expresses, and the faculty which it 
indicates. As in fact there originally exists among men, or grows 
up by education and circumstances, a great variety of character, 





and as in fact human conduct is traceable to a great variety | 


of motives, and is indeed never dependent upon any single one, 
it is no wonder that thinkers have been led to make one and 
another of these motives the supreme rule of life, according to 
their own temperament and their observation of mankind. But 
through these countless differences of opinion one broad line of de- 
marcation runs, and divides the disputants into two great parties. 
On the one side are ranged those who hold that the coal ought 
should be expunged from our vocabulary, as being only an obscure 
and unmeaning way of expressing the supreme law of self-interest ; 
who deny that mankind has any consciousness answering to the 
word except the universal desire of happiness, and couple with 
this the denial of the existence of any faculty in the mind by 
which qualities of actions are discerned, but substitute for such a 
faculty the power of judging of the consequences of actions. The 
opponents of this school urge, that if the word self-interest be used 
with any pretence of scientific precision, it is only one among many 
motives of human action; that among contending motives the will 
determines, and cannot do this without rousing into activity a pe- 
culiar sensibility, of which the word ought is the exponent; and 
that the faculty in which this sensibility resides judges of actions 
that they are right or wrong, that they ought or ought not to be 
done,—not that they tend to the happiness or misery of the person 
who does them, however by the constitution of things these two 
may be inseparably connected. It is this fundamental antithesis 
in moral speculation that Dr. Whewell has illustrated in these 
Lectures. Commencing with Taylor and Sanderson, and ending 
with Bentham, he briefly indicates the views taken by all the 
leading English moralists of the intermediate period; sparingly 
mingling with his narrative, exposition, criticism, and biography. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Whewell is a man who has too many pur- 
suits and occupations to attain perfection in them all. The design 
of these lectures is admirable, aiming at an exhibition in detail of 
the development of the two sides of moral speculation among us, 
and at showing how the state of society and the progress of other 
branches of science acted upon this development. Enough of this 
design has been executed to prove how interesting the writer 
might have made his theme, had he bestowed upon it more time 
and more thought; but in their present shape the lectures are 
scarcely more than a rough dicught put into order for delivery— 
notes taken and remarks made during the perusal of the writers 
who form the subject of the inquiry. The connexion between the 
writers, the relation their systems bore to each other in the way 
of correction, modification, advance, or retrogression, is very in- 
adequately made out, though every page bears evidence that such 
an organic growth was present to the author’s mind, and only 
needed patience and thought to realize it for the reader. Thus the 
book is more the annals than the history of philosophy in England ; 
and in this respect is inferior to the treatise contributed by Mr. 
Maurice to the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, which, sketchy as it 
is, yet seizes the method and the central truth of each writer, and 
exhibits the series as a necessary progress, of which no stage was 
superfluous or without modifying effects upon all those which suc- 
ceeded. Dr. Whewell, on the contrary, collects the opinions of 
writers, instead of exhibiting their methods; dwells on their 
phraseology, instead of penetrating to the truth they attempted to 
express by their phraseology,—exceedingly useful as a first 
process, but not satisfactory as a final result, and leaving upon the 
mind an impression that the author deals with these subjects as 
scholastic exercises, not as the records of the life struggles of 
humanity to solve “ the painful riddle of the world.” There is a 
superficiality of insight quite reconcileable with great knowledge, 
or at least great learning, as there is depth of insight often found 
in union with ignorance; and, undeniably extensive as Dr. 
Whewell’s learning is, we could be well content to spare some of 
it for an occasional flash of that penetrating spirit which belongs 
to men whose studies in moral philosophy have been in the con- 
flicts of their own souls as well as in the books of the schools. _ 
Viewed, however, as running commentary on the authors who 
pass under review, these lectures will be serviceable to the student, 
containing much acute criticism, and hinting relations of phrase 
and system which he may work out for himself. Nor are they 
wanting in passages of weighty sense and graceful illustration. 
The subjoined passage contains an admirable statement of the posi- 
tion of the moral controversy after the general reception of the 
Lockian metaphysic, and in its concluding paragraph gives proof 


that Dr. Whewell has not failed in writing a History of Moral | 
Philosophy because he is ignorant of the true conception of such a | 


history. 
“Tf all our conceptions and notions belong either to sense or to reason, 


virtue must be ranged either in one division or the other. If, on the other | 
d, virtue be neither a part of sense nor of reason, this cannot be a com- | 


plete division of the human faculties. And this appears Loree f to be the 
case, from the course of the controversy which I have described. In any 
* Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. By William Whewell, 


D.D., Master of Trinity Co! , and Professor of Moral Philosophy, in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Published by John W. Parker and Son, tis 


rigorous sense of the terms, it was found impossible to maintain either tl at 
virtue was merely a result of reason, or a result of a sense. And the two 
terms had in modern times had a rigorous meaning given to them. This had 
been the effect of the general progress of philosophy. Reason had been 
limited, sense had been definitely studied. Nor was it fitting to undo what 
had thus been done, in order to get rid of the difliculty about the moral sense. 
If metaphysics have really become more precise, we must not attempt again 
to throw the subject into confusion, for the purpose of providing a temporary 
refuge for morality. If sense and reason have taken up fixed positions, and 
virtue cannot find a place with either of them, we must seek one which is 
appropriate to her. If philosophers have analyzed man’s intellectual being, 
| and ascertained that moral good does not derive its origin from thence, we 
must analyze the remainder of his being, and try if we can discover what the 
true source of moral relations is. 

“We must do this, that is, if we can, and as soon as we can. It is easy to 
say, ‘ We must discover,’ but this declaration of necessity does not necessarily 
lead to discovery. It is easy to say, ‘ We must analyze,’ but it is hard to 
analyze aright. If it be true that in recent times the senses and the intel- 
lect have been more thoroughly studicd, more completely dissected, their 
structure and processes better determined than had before been done ; how 
much labour, how much time, how much ability, how long a succession of 
persevering inquirers, cach profiting by the labours of his predecessors, hes 
this progress required !_ How little can one man, one generation, perform in 
such a task ? lt, after all the attempts to discover the true nature and 
grounds of moral rectitude, we have the labour to reeommence, we can hardly 
hope that we shall be permitted to see it completed. 

** But this is not so. It is far from being true, in the progress of know- 
ledge, that after every failure we must recommence from the beginnine. 
Every failure is a step to suecess. Every detection of what is false directs us 
towards what is true : every trial exhausts some tempting form of error. Not 
only so ; but searcely any attempt is entirely a failure ; seareely any theory, 
the result of steady thought, is altogether false ; no tempting form of error 
is without some latent charm derived from truth.” 

Another noble passage, though perhaps somewhat too rhetorical 
in illustration, furnishes also the precise test by which, if this work 
be judged, it must be considered a failure. The “ point of union ” 
hinted at towards the close has been found at least approximately, 
but no one would guess the fact from reading this book from be- 
ginning to end. 

*Cudworth and Locke are perhaps the two greatest English names on the 
two contrary sides of the question respecting the nature of knowledge. But 
these two speculators made their philosophical voy with very different 
fortune. They started from the opposite shores of the great ocean of specula- 
tion: Cudworth in a vessel of heavy and antique fashion, deeply laden with 
ancient treasures; Locke in a lighter bark, fitted to skim nearer the surface, 
and exhibiting in its rigging the improvements of modern times. But this 
was not all the difference. The breezes of popular favour, which had long 
veered between the opposite quarters of ideas and sense, at last set steadily 
in favour of the latter; the Lockian theory rushed on before the prosperous 
wind, with expanded sails and flying colours; while the system of Cudworth, 
ill suited for such a rivalry, endeavoured in vain to make head against the 
adverse influences. And thus at this period all seems to be in favour of the 
ultimate success of the new doctrine. 

“Yet let us not be too hasty in deciding thus. Let us not despair of the 
fortunes of the course which leads from ideas to truth. The voyage is yet 
far from finished; it is hardly begun. Who knows what changes the sue- 
cessive time may still have in store. Perhaps the newer system, while it 
thus bounds on with bending mast and swelling canvass, may be suffering a 
strain which its texture is too frail to resist. Derhaps its parting sides may 
admit the surrounding flood, ever ready to whelm such adventures in its un- 
fathomable depths. Perhaps the rising storm may soon bring to light the 
superior security of the stronger forms of ancient building; perhaps the 
direction of the wind may change; perhaps from that other shore, lighter 
galleys, fitted for modern times, may advance to relieve their comrade. Or, 
once more, perhaps it may be found that both paths, rightly pursued, lead to 
the same end: and persevering and skilful navigators, who have taken their 
departure from the remotest positions of the intellectual globe, may still 
meet in some common point, to which their course is tending; may find and 
recognize each other as fellow-labourers on some shore as yet undiscovered ; 
may rejoice together in the bright sunshine of the unknown Islands of the 
Blest, which they {sought; so long in mist and twilight, ever mistaking each 
other, and missing of their aim. 

“Such a point of union we may consistently hope there will be found. We 
know from the history of all the most clear and undoubted portions of our 
knowledge, that except we are rightly guided by ideas, truth is not to be 
found. From the physical sciences themselves, the great beast of the philo- 
sophy of experience, we know that experience cannot lead to solid know- 
ledge, except so far as it is combined with a careful investigation of the ideas 
which knowledge must involve. We know that the attempts to reject these 
fundamental elements of truth involve us in endless change, obscurity, and 
doubt. We know, in short, that we must look for no science of morals, as 
we find no science of any other kind, except we can discern the region where 
the truths taught by Cudworth and by Locke are united; where the eternal 
and the immutable beams through the outward veil of the actual and visible ; 
where experience gives reality to ideas, and ideas give universality to the 
truths which we gather from experience.” 





CAPTAIN EGERTON’S WINTER’S TOUR IN INDIA." 
Tue chief characteristic of this book is its being the record of the 
first journey in India made without any other purpose than to 
fulfil the traveller’s destiny and “ see strange things.” Captain 
Egerton rambled through Ceylon, visited Calcutta, went to Nepaul, 
looked in upon the celebrated cities of Hindostan, and returned 
via Bombay, pretty much as the mass of tourists steam up the 
Rhine, cross the Alps into Italy, and come back through France. 
Definite object, even in the way of amusement, he had not; and 
his rapid rate of travelling prevented him from successfully at- 
tempting field-sports, since even in the wildest region, great game 
—as elephants, buffaloes, tigers—cannot be had for the asking: an 
Indian Nimrod must keep as many huntsmen as a British game- 
preserver employs keepers, and then bide his time. The gallant 
| sailor, however, managed to get over a good deal of ground, and 
to see a great many things and people. His own connexions in 
the cities, Indian hospitality among the British in the out stations, 
and English prestige among the natives, threw everything open to 
him. He went in state with Residents to visit Rajahs, and was 
entertained with their barbaric gold and pearl and their more bar- 

* Journal of a Winter’s Tour in India; with a Visit to the Court of Nepaul. By 
the Honourable Captain Francis Egerton, R.N. With Illustrations. In two 
' volumes. Published by Murray. 
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baric amusements; he “ did,” as he says, the sights; he saw a 
little of sporting; he observed the country when he did not travel 
by night; and he accomplished it all, including voyage out and 
home, in little more than seven months. 

The want of object, and the rapid mode of progression, give a 
slight and superficial character to the book generally. When the 
things which come before Captain Egerton possess interest in them- 
selves, they lose nothing from his manner of presenting them ; but 
the reader gets somewhat weary of the detailed and day-by-day 
account of ordinary matters, one of which is a type of all, espe- 
cially as they are seldom relieved by remark. Incessant reflection, 
indeed, in the “ preachee preachee ” style, is worse than none ; still 
it is difficult to imagine a man travelling through so many strange 
regions and finding so little to observe. The topics were probably 
out of the Captain’s way; the best remarks he hazards relate to 
war and weapons. The narrative is very transparent. The cha- 
racter of the writer shines through every page; frank, hearty, 
sailor-like, without much profundity, and without any of that re- 
serve which harsh experience and hard knocks beat into a man. 

Captain Egerton shows how much may be done in a winter 
by those who have money, leisure, good introductions, and a 
vigorous constitution; and he adds precept to induce others to 
follow his example. The organ of locomotion, however, should be 
strong in a man before he undertakes so extensive a trip without 
some special purpose in view. The gallant officer has been used 
to have his rest broken and “tumble up” at the word of com- 
mand; a nautical life, moreover, fits a man to take things as they 
come, and pass at once from all the luxuries to a state of discom- 
fort. Gentlemen who have been accustomed to live at home at 
ease, and when they travel to be equally easy in first-class car- 
riages, would not relish dak travelling for a continuance, or the 
broken rest and continual demand upon their exertions, necessary 
for Captain Egerton’s rate of journeying. A more limited trip to 
indulgea liberal curiosity might be managed with little fatigue when 
the mind was made up to travelling by dak. If care be taken 
to arrange the times of arrival and departure, not much inconve- 
nience will be experienced from the heat. 

From his mode of travelling, Captain Egerton fell in with a 
great number of the Company’s servants, men of varied characters and 
various pursuits, who not only pick up a good deal in the course of 
their official experience, but learn much after theirown way. One 
of the strangest tales he got hold of was from Colonel Sleeman, the 
Resident at Lucknow. If true, it is another example of the danger 
of doubting classical stories ; for here, as the Captain remarks, is 
something like confirmation of Romulus and Remus. 

“After breakfast we all stopped at home, scribbling and playing at bil- 
liards, &c. Colonel Sleeman told us a singular story of the carrying off and 
‘educating’ of children by wolves in this neighbourhood. Some time ago, 
two of the King of Oude’s suwars riding along the banks of the river 
Goomptje, saw three animals come down to drink. Two of them were evi- 
dently young wolves, but the third was some other animal. They rode up 
and captured the whole three, and to their great —— found that the 
doubtful animal was a small naked boy. He was on a 
panions, had callosities on his knees and elbows, evidently caused by the at- 
titude used in moving about, and bit and scratched his captors as any wolf 
might have done. The boy was brought in to Lucknow, and after a long 
time to a certain extent tamed. At first he could not speak at all, but he 
seemed to have a doglike facility for finding out what was meant by signs. 
He lived some time at Lucknow; but what became of him I don’t know, 
Another boy found under somewhat similar circumstances lived with two 
English people for some time. He learnt at last to pronounce one word, the 
name of a lady who was kind to him; but his intellect was always clouded, 
more like the instinct of an animal than the mind of a human being. 


| fours like his com- | 


| lity of poetical diction; he belonged to that school of which Mrs, 





travelling alone in a palkee was surprised at finding herself, palkee and all, 
suddenly dropped, the bearers bolting at a particularly smart pace. Lookin 
out, she saw it was only a tiger quiet y callin about, some twenty yards off. 
She had the sense and presence of mind to shut the palkee doors, and to re- 
main perfectly still, probably a /itt/e alarmed. In process of time, the bear- 
ers returned with torches and loud yells, and no more was seen of the tiger. 
It is by no means unusual for ladies, even young unmarried ladies, to travel 
alone in India, or, at all events, without any male friends. Our friend of the 
seventy waggons told me he once met at a dik bungalow two young ladies 
just from England, travelling up-country entirely capeotested, They had 
come some hundreds of miles without difficulty or annoyance, (though not 
understanding a word of the language,) and were going some hundreds more. 
Fortunately, he had a friend with him, who was going the same way, an old 
bachelor, who volunteered to escort them on their road for some distance at 
least. The bearers must be a well-behaved set of men to admit of such pro- 
ceedings, wretched and ragged as they look.”’ 


MOIR’S SELECTED POEMS AND LIFE.* 

Ir is remarked by Paley that the great dignitaries of a profession 
raise the status of all its members. Thus, the halo of the Lord 
Chancellor sheds a glimmering of lustre even over an attorney, and 
the curate shines dimly in the effulgence of Lambeth. Somethin 
similar takes place in the republic of letters. “ Noscitur a sociis” 
is true in more meanings than one. Some men, it is said, lived all 
their life on a paper in Addison’s Spectator: the paper in itself 
was little or nothing, but it got a reflected light from the entire 
collection. Authors could be mentioned whose names have reached 
posterity less for their own works than for their connexion by ac- 
cident or luck with greater men. It is to be suspected that the 

tical reputation of Delta owed quite as much to Blackwood, in 
its zenith, as to his own intrinsic deserts. The poems shone from 
reflected light; the light itself being somewhat adventitious, so far 
as literary lustre was concerned. 

This suspicion is confirmed by the fact that when Moir published 
in a volume the success was not great, and such success as was 
attained took the form of praise rather than of purchase. It will 
be shown still more clearly by this selection of his poems, though 
made upon a rigorous principle. Acting under the advice of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, that the “ selection should be a narrow and severe 
one,” Mr. Aird has rejected “ all decidedly inferior matter, and all 
slight, hasty sketches, with touches of good poetry in them, but 
not poems,” .... pieces of “ tolerable merit, superseded, 

owever, by after-poems, finished and fine, which have obviously 
taken birth and shape from their inferior predecessors” ; poems on 
common subjects, reiterating common poetical sentiments and mo- 
rals, a few of which only have been retained ; and some long pieces 
deficient in structure and symmetry. 

This was a searching and judicious plan of proceeding; yet the 
result is by no means proportionate to the labour; for in truth 
Delta was not a poet in any high sense of the term. He wanted 
depth and originality ; he rarely attained any great degree of feli- 
city or finish, from fis habit of hasty composition and publication ; 
his nature, his school, and his circumstances, all tended to diffuse- 
ness and convention. He had great fluency of sentiment and faci- 


| Hemans was the head, and which measured merit by elegant com- 


There 


was another more wonderful but less well authenticated story, of a boy who | 


after his recapture was seen to be visited by three wolves one evening. They 
came evidently with evil intentions ; but after examining him closely, he ap- 
parently not the least alarmed, they fraternized with him, played with him, 
and subsequently brought the rest of the family, until the wolves were five in 
number; which was also the number of the litter the boy had been taken 
from. A curious part of this story is the statement, that this boy always had 
about him, in spite of ablutions, &c., a strong wolfish smell. This story my 
informant did not vouch for ; but he said he knew of five instances of his own 
personal knowledge.” 

Here is a sketch of riding through the streets of Benares. 

“On our going away, each person was invested with a large collar of sweet- 
smelling flowers, a remnant of the old custom of making presents to visitors. 
The elephant was called into requisition, and we pee on our tour. Our 
mount was a very fine she-clephant, with a small head, (a great point,) the 
upper part of her trunk and her forehead of a cream colour, and a magnifi- 
cent fringe to her tail, (another great point.) As we went along, we got rid 
of our long garlands by presenting them to the numerous Brahminy bulls 
which infest the streets of Benares. It was amusing enough passing along 
the narrow streets to stare into the first-floor windows, with which we were 
generally on a level. Sometimes the elephant would come in contact with a 
slight verandahlike awning, common to the houses here. Down that came 
of course. Then, again, we were reminded of our position by a sudden con- 
tact with a cornice, or with the angle of a house; for we were seated Irish- 
car fashion on a large pad, with our legs dangling over the side or resting on 
a moveable foot-board, made so to avoid its being broken by contact with 
the walls. On our way, the elephant kept a bright look out for number one. 
No green-grocer’s shop escaped without a contribution. One counter looked 
very tempting ; so she pretended that one of the eternal Brahminy bulls was 
in her way; in the meanwhile she swept off a whole heap of grain. At 
another place she disturbed the domestic economy of a whole shopfull of 
greens, much to the dismay of the proprietor, and the amusement of the 
passers-by. The Brahminy bulls are a great nuisance. Fat and pam red, 
they crowd every street, temple, and alley, and will hardly get out of one’s 
way. Sacred as they are, however, they do not always get off scot-free ; and 
the Mussulmans, whenever they dare, give them a hearty blow or a good 
poke, while Europeans drive their buggies straight at them.” 

There is nothing like new scenes and new circumstances for 
bringing out the qualities we possess. Ladies who would hardly 
go alone in England travel great distances in India through all 
kinds of apparent risks—such is habit. 

“An anecdote of a tiger adventure was told me at Gyah. A young lady 





monplace in thought and mechanical merit in execution ; he adopted 
Scott’s axiom that literature should be a staff, not a crutch, 
and following medicine as a profession, he wrote poetry in the in- 
tervals of practice, or in hours he snatched from sleep. The 


| result, openey from the last habit, was a kind of wiredrawn dif- 


fusion. He put forth all he had to say upon a theme, and ad- 
mitted topics cognate perhaps but not essential. What with 
a thoughts, expanded diction, and extraneous branches 
of his subject, Delta rather produced fine stanzas than good poems. 
The dirge “ Weep not for her” is one of the writer’s best pieces, 
yet not above half of it has that closeness of application to the 
subject which not only imparts individuality but removes vague 
generality. We begin with the third, and omit the sixth and 
seventh stanzas. 
* Weep not for her!—She died in early youth, 
Ere hope had lost its rich romantic hues ; 
When human bosoms seem’d the homes of truth, 
And earth still gleam’d with beauty’s radiant dews ; 
Her summer-prime waned not to days that freeze ; 
Her wine of life was run not to the lees: 
Weep not for her! 
“* Weep not for her !—By fleet or slow decay, 
It never grieved her bosom’s core to mark 
The playmates of her childhood wane away, 
Her prospects wither, or her hopes grow dark : 
Translated by her God, with spirit shriven, 
She pass’d as "twere in smiles from earth to heaven : 
Weep not for her! 
‘Weep not for her!—It was not hers to feel 
The miseries that corrode amassing years, 
’Gainst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steel, 
To wander sad down Age’s vale of tears ; 
As whirl the wither'd leaves from Friendship’s tree, 
And on earth’s wintry world alone to be : 
Weep not for her! 
* _ * 
“Weep not for her!—There is no cause for wo; 
But rather nerve the spirit, that it walk 
Unshrinking o’er the thorny paths below, 
And from earth’s low defilements keep thee back : 
So, when a few fleet severing years have flown, 
She’ll meet thee at heaven’s gate—and lead thee on! 
Weep not for her!” 
An indifferent school, and habits of hasty composition, are not 
beneficial to the production of poems; but they will not prevent 


* The Poetical Works of David Macbeth Moir, A. Edited by Thomas Aird; with 
a Memoir of the Author. In two volumes. Published by Blackwood and Son. 
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the exhibition of great gy — if the writer possesses it. This 
was not the case with Delta. Poetical originality is not only new 
and deep but consistent. Drawing his ideas from nature, and like- 
wise indebted to nature for his subjects, the true poet not only 
mts his reader with ideas appropriate to his own time, and 
therefore different from all others, but his tone and his metre are 
exactly adapted to his subjects whatever they may be. Delta has 
little, perhaps nothing of this adaptation. His metre is generall 
unfitted for his theme, and often suggests some other writer, as if 
his impulse was imitative. His tone is frequently as incongruous. 
Pitched in too high a key, the style has no relation to the subject. 
An excellent piece of Delta’s is “The Fowler ”; the leading topics 
of which are the character of an old sportsman, whom the 
writer accompanied in his boyhood—the wintry weather—the 
sea before dawn—the slaughter of wild-fowl, and the moral of 
its cruelty. In such a theme the style would naturally take a 
colour from its objects and approach the homely. The writer ap- 
pears to have been reading Byron's “Dream,” or similar poems; 
and to have adopted a solemn, half-mystic half-melancholy tone, 
= out of keeping with the subject. There was no occasion for 
is solemnity of objurgation to 
weather,—one of the best bits in the poem. 
“IT do remember me the very time— 

gp thirty shadowy years have lapsed between)— 

*Tis graven as by the hand of yesterday. 

For weeks had raved the winds, the angry seas 

Howl’d to the darkness, and down fallen the snows ; 

The redbreast to the window came for crumbs ; 

Hunger had to the coleworts driven the hare ; 

The crow at noontide peck’d the travell’d road ; 

And the wood-pigeon, timorously bold, 

Starved from the forest, near’d the homes of man. 

It was the dreariest depth of winter-tide, 

And on the ocean and its isles was felt 

The iron sway of the North ; yea, even the fowl, 

That through the Polar summer months could see 

A beauty in Spitzbergen’s naked isles, 

Or on the drifting icebergs seek a home— 

Even they had fled, on Southern wing, in search 

Of less inclement shores.” 

Mr. Aird, the friend of David Macbeth Moir, and compiler of the 
selection, has prefixed a Memoir of the poet to the poems. There 
was nothing in the events of his life essentially different from those 
of any other indefatigable and successful medical practitioner. 
This Mr. Aird has seen, and he has not unduly expanded his nar- 
rative, or overlaid the life with trifling particulars ; while he tells 
all that is needful, and successfully presents the personal charac- 
teristics and habits of his friend. In the pitch or tone the bio- 
ree is less successful. He aims at raising his hero by elevating 

e style. His accessories and backgrounds would serve for a much 
more eminent figure, and even then be a shade inflated. This defect 
is less visible in the narrative than in those parts where estimate 
is at the bottom of the idea, if not visible. 
the poetical position and power of Moir are overrated, and in a 
rather provincial way. 
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Life of Marie de Medicis, Queen of France, Consort of Henry IV., and 
Regent of the Kingdom under Louis XIIL. By Miss Pardoe, Author 
of * Louis XIV. and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” &c. In three volumes. 

Atlantic and Transatlantic Sketches, Afloat and Ashore. By Captain 
Mackinnon, R.N., Author of “Steam Warfare in the Parana.”” In 
two volumes. 

The Personal Adventures of “Our Own Correspondent” in Italy. 
Showing how an Active Campaigner can find good Quarters when 
other men lie in the Fields, &c. By Michael Burke Honan. 
volumes. 

Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. By the Author of “ Visiting 
my Relations.” 

Journal of a Winter’s Tour in India; with a Visit to the Court of 
=. By the Honourable Captain Francis Egerton, R.N. In two 
volumes. 


Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, classified andjarranged so as 
to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
[A species of dictionary, where the words are brought together under a clas- 





In two 


sification according to the ideas which they express. This classification is | 


broad in its leading divisions; consisting of—(1) abstract relations, (2) space, 
(3) matter, (4) intellect, (5) volition, (6) affections: but their subdivisions 
are ry f numerous. The meanings of the words are not given, as it is sup- 
posed that the persons who use the book will be sufficiently acquainted with 
them. The “phrases” of the titlepage relate to idiomatic sentences. Buta 
specimen will convey the best idea of the plan and mode of execution. 

“MARRIAGE, matrimony, wedlock, | Unlawful marriage; a left-handed 
union, match, intermarriage, coverture, | marriage; mésalliance. 
evinculum matrimonii. “ CeLipacy, singleness, 

“* Wedding, nuptials, Hymen, spousals, | single blessedness. 
espousals; leading to the altar; the toreh *“*An unmarried man, bachelor, aga- 
of Hymen; nuptial benediction, epithala- | mist, misogamist. 
mium, the honeymoon. “An unmarried woman, a_ spinster, 

**A married man, a husband, spouse, | maid, maiden, virgin, feme sole. 
bridegroom, benedict, neogamist, consort. “ V. To live single. 

**A married woman, a wife, bride, “* Divorce, separation, widowhood. 
mate, helpmate, rib, better half, feme “A widow, widower, dowager, a di- 
covert. vorcée. 

“* Monogamy, bigamy, digamy, denter- “ V. To live separate. 
ogamy, trigamy, polygamy; a Turk, a Bluebeard. 

“‘ V. To marry, wed, espouse, wive, to take to oneself a wife, 

** Phr. To lead to the altar. 

“* To marry, join, give away, handfast. 

** Phr. To tie the nuptial knot; to give in marriage. 

pe Matrimonial, conjugal, connubial, nuptial, bymeneal, spousal, bridal, 
marital.” 

The work is by no means a hasty production. Fifty years ago, Dr. Roget 
began a skeleton of it for his own use, and it has been growing ever since ; 
though it is only within these last four years that the author has found time 


misogamy, 








scribe a continuance of severe | 


We need not say that | 


| to complete his book. The object of the compiler is to assist persons in com- 
position, who have not the copia verborum, or cannot on a sudden command 
what they have. How far it may be useful for this purpose must be matter 
of individual experiment. The use of such helps seems rather for reyision 
than composition. A man who understands his subject, and has a knowledge 
of the language he writes in, can generally find words to convey his mean- 
ing; if he cannot, the substance of his iucubrations will be apt to suffer 
while he is hunting through dictionaries for terms. When the first words 
of the first thoughts are revised, then is the time for minute inquiries into 


3, | shades of meaning and niceties of expression ; and this perhaps is the period 


Dr. Roget had in view.] 
Sympathies of the Continent ; or Proposals for a New Reformation. By 
John Baptist Von Hirscher, D.D. Translated and edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by the Reverend Arthur Cleveland Coxe, M.A. 
[Dr. Hirscher, an eminent Romanist divine of Germany, has published a 
| work on the abuses of the Roman Church as it exists in his own country. In 
the opinion of Mr. Coxe, an American Episcopalian of High Church views, 
as it strikes us, the work of Hirscher holds out some hope of an overthrow of 
the Papacy, and of the establishment of national churches like the Anglican. 
He has therefore translated the book with an introduction, in which he sets 
forth the grounds of his hopes, and gives an encouraging account of the 
working of the Synodal system with a lay element, in the Episcopalian 
Church of the United States. 

If the opinions of Dr. Hirscher were generally entertained in Germany, a 
separation from the Church of Rome might follow, because the Papacy dares 
| not attempt any reform. But if the separatists continued to hold the present 
opinions of Hirscher, they would be as much Roman Catholics as ever ; since 
his proposals concern discipline, not doctrine. He would revive the primi- 
tive synods with their lay element; improve the education and elevate the 
character of the clergy; abolish enforced celibacy ; have public worship in 
the vulgar tongue; and, among similar reforms, modify indulgences, con- 
fession, and penance, beeause the people look to the form only. ‘ The people, 
| in the widest extent of the word, regard private confession as the only way 
| to obtain the remission of sins; and repeat to them as often as you may that 
amendment of life is the first and the indispensable condition of remission, 
it is all of no avail towards destroying the convenient and deep-rooted no- 
These sug- 





tion that confession alone is the condition’’; and so forth. 

gestions argue boldness and independence of thinking ; they are so distasteful 

at Rome that Hirscher’s book is put in the index expurgatorius: but the 

| main doctrines of the Romish Church as opposed to any Protestant Church 
are left quite untouched. ] 

Lives of the Princesses of England, from the Norman Conquest. By 

Mary Anne Everett Green, Editor of the “Letters of Royal and Illus- 

trious Ladies.” Volume IV. i 
{The principal part of this volume is devoted to Margaret Tudor, sister of 
Heary the Eighth. The subject has olready been handied et length by Miss 
Strickland in her Lives of the Queens of Scotland. — Miss Green possesses 
literary ability and antiquarian knowledge to treat her heroine well and 
thoroughly ; but the lady has hardly interest sufficient to require a second 
notice from a miscellaneous journal, though Miss Green's plan requires her 
to include the Princess Margaret in her work 

The Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen ; being a Nar- 

rative of the Principal Events which led to Negro Slavery in the West 

Indies and America. Volume II. 
[This second volume has been long in coming ; and, relating as it does to the 
Spanish doings in America, has not so much freshness as the first volume, 
which depicted African slavery in the Peninsula itself. As the subject is 
not completed, it will be more satisfactory to postpone this volume. ] 

Memoir of Daniel Chamier, Minister of the Reformed Church; with 

Notices of his Descendants. 
[Daniel Chamier was a Huguenot minister, who distinguished himself in 
the negotiations which procured the Edict of Nantes, as well as by his writ- 
ings. He was killed at the siege of Montauban. This volume contains 
such account of his life as the zeal of one of his descendants has been able to 
dig up, illustrated on the occasion of the minister’s visit as a deputy to the 
Court of Henry the Fourth, by extracts from a journal preserved among the 
| family papers. The life is followed by a genealogical account of the family. 
| The interest of the publication is rather special than general. ] 
Letters o Richard Reynolds. With a Memoir of his Life, by his 
Granddaughter, Hannah Mary Rathbone, Author of “The Diary of 
Lady Willoughby.” 
| [Richard Reynolds, a Quaker philanthropist, was born in 1735, and died in 
| 1816. He made a fortune in the iron trade, and spent considerable sums in 
charity at Bristol, where he resided towards the close of his life. So exten- 
sive were these charities and so beneficial his exertions, that his death was 
accompanied by public honours, and a society was founded to commemorate 
his name. The present memoir and correspondence have been published by 
his granddaughter, as a kind of family duty. The interest of the volume, 
like that of the memoir of Chamier, is more special than general. ] 

Memorial of James Fenimore Cooper. 

[Letters, speeches, and addresses, some formal or complimentary, some of a 
more critical east, written or spoken in relation to mectings held in America 
to raise subscriptions for a statue in memory of the Novelist. } 

Elements of Practical Geometry, for Schools and Workmen. By the 
Author of “ Arithmetic for Young Children,” &e. 

[An attempt at a popular if not a royal road to geometry. It is intended for 
workmen, and for pupils in schools where theoretical geometry is not taught. 
“It explains only the most simple and useful facts and operations which 
every person ought to know. A great part of it does not require a knowledge 
even of arithmetic, and no kind of explanation has been used that is likely 
to be found difficult by a beginner.” The book consists of a description in- 
stead of a definition of the terms and forms of geometry, with rules tor work- 
ing practical questions, mostly connected with measurement. } 

The Voice of Humanity: a Work of Merey. Dedicated to her Most 
Excellent Majesty Queen Victoria, and the Sovereigns and Rulers of 
Civilized Nations. By John Laurie, Esq., late Sheriff of London, &c. 

[A pamphlet in the form of a quarto, printed for private circulation, and got 
up in a style of chaste splendour quite appropriate to the illustrious persons 
to whom it is especially addressed. The object of Mr. Laurie is to improve our 
prison administration, and to employ the dangerous classes on waste lands, 
coupled with a kind of reformed convict emigration. ] 

The Supremacy of St. Peter. The Substance of Lectures delivered in 
St. John’s Catholic Church, Perth. By Reverend John 8. M‘Corry, 
M.AP. 

‘ew common arguments of the Romish writers on the supremacy of the 
ope, thrown into the form of lectures. Plainness is the @rincipal merit of 
the book ; vulgar priestly confidence its most striking defect.] 

Letters of Peter Plymley, Essays, and Speeches. By the Reverend 
Sydney Smith. (Readable Books.) 

[The most readable number of * Readable Books.’’] 
Daily Talk in French and English. By A. C. G. Jobert 
{Short French conversational phrases on the common topics of daily life.] 
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The Prophecy of Thames. From Pope's “ Windsor Forest.”” With a 
Latin version. (Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine, for June 1851.) 
Pure Sounds against Pure Immaterialism. By A. C. G. Jobert. 
Iiivstratep Works snp Prints. 
Symbols and Emblems of Early and Mediaval Christian Art. By 
Louisa Twining. . 
[This is a carefully-compiled work—done con amore, but with sound sense as 
well, which dispenses with raptures and sentimentalities, and sets to, in a 
practical efficient spirit, at only just so much descriptive and illustrative 
matter as will suffice to explain the substance of the volume. In ninety- 
three quarto lithographic plates the authoress gives examples of all the im- 
portant symbolic representations of a Christian character in the most uni- 
versal sense of the term; not entering on the wide field occupied by any 
saints of the calendar other than such as figure in the Bible. The earlier 
illustrations come to a large extent from the first Christian records in the 
Catacombs; those of a later date from mosaics, » ulpture, painted glass, and 
illuminated manuscripts; English examples being very properly presented 
as far as possible. The best authorities od been consulted; but the au- 
thoress appears indebted to herself alone for a considerable portion of her 
work. We have said that the plates are ninety-three in number; but this 
does not by any means represent the multiplicity of the symbols and emblems 
collected, for one plate often contains half-a-dozen specimens or more. It is 
evident that no liberties have been taken with these: their frequent rudeness 
and simplicity are conscientiously followed, their suggestiveness and occa- 
sional grace or beauty appreciated and reproduced. There is much in the 
book to be studied with interest and profit; and this is so well presented 
that it deserves to occupy a permanent place among works of reference of 
its class. ] 
The Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., M.P., &e. 
—. by John Partridge, Esq. ; engraved by Samuel Cousins, Esq., 


(Ge engraving by Mr. Cousins after Mr. Partridge’s portrait of the noble | 
iscount and judicious Bottleholder. This, it may be remembered, was | 
the likeness presented to Lady Palmerston, upon ‘the close of the Paci- 
fico debate, by a committee of * confiding Liberals’’-—to whom the print is 
dedicated. And a presentation-portrait of the approved rose-water order it 
essentially is: the painter docks his Lordship of some twenty years of his 
busy life, and brings him back to the “ Cupid”’ period.] 
PAMPULEts. 

Thoughts on the Duty of a Protestant in the present Oxford Election. 
By F. D. Maurice, M.A., &e. 

The Romish Decalogue. Wy Wenry Soames, M.A. 

On the Use of Riches. An Epistle to a Friend. In verse. 

Speech of the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone M.P. on the Second 
Reading of the New Zealand Constitution Bill, May 21, 1852.  Cor- 
rected by the Author. 

Universal Free Trade. By A. Alison, Esq. Third edition. 

Three Years of Free Trede. Addressed to the Electors of the United 
Kingdom. By One of Themselves. 

The Kat River Settlement in 1851: described in a series of Letters pub- 
lished in The South African Commercial Advertiser. Toy the Reve- | 
rend James Read junior. 

The Search Sor Franklin; a Suggestion. 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated by a Polar Chart. 

Le Coup d’ Etat de Louis Bonaparte, &c. 
cien Représentant du Peuple. 

Highland Destitution. Report of the Committee of Management, &c. 

Foreign Affairs ; a Series of Articles reprinted from the Shefield Free 
Press. 


By Augustus Petermann, 


Par Xavier-Durrieu, an- 








FINE ARTS, 

BRITISH INSTITUTION: EXHIBITION OF OLD PICTURES, 

As in the case of last year, this is an exhibition considerably above the 
average. The concourse of foreign visitors, the influx of country sight- 
seers, and the general tone of holyday-making which prevailed, may rea- 
sonably be assigned as the cause of the effect last year; this year, the 
motive, equally creditable at least, is probably the desire of not losing 
ground once gained,—a desire which, it is to be hoped, will not soon die 
out, and whose continuance cannot but be very acceptable. The most 
noteworthy feature of the collection is the presence of an unusually large 
number of works by the earlier masters, chiefly Italian, and the non- 
presence (we suppose unprecedented) of more than a single Rembrandt. 

Of the former class, the first in order is by Filippo Lippi—‘ St. Peter 
and St. John at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple.” There is much more 
of a Diirer manner in this than in the generality of Italian works of the 
same period; more largeness of form, crispness and flowing amplitude of 
drapery, and more of an outward fervour of expression, which is espe- 
cially visible in the figure of St. John. The colour displays an almost 
childlike love of brightness and variety ; in parts of the manipulation the 
hand of the restorer is unmistakeable. The holy Angelico, to whom 
is ascribed an “ Entombment of the Virgin in the presence of the twelve 
Apostles,” was a contemporary of the wild and reckless Fra Filippo ; and 
the contrast of feeling in the treatment indicates to a certain extent the utter | 
diversity of character. Here the fervour burns inward, and the outward 
manifestation is of an exceeding placidity, which does not, nevertheless, 
preclude discrimination of feature and look in the several heads. We 
point out this contrast as a fact, but without thereby prejudging a ques- 
tion (upon which we reserve a doubt) relative to the authenticity of the 
Angelico. 

The most conspicuous representative of the early school in this Exhibi- 
tion is, however, Perugino ; of whom no fewer than five specimens appear, 
which need not, we think, be mistrusted. Their characteristic is a pecu- 
liar suavity. The motion of the figures is as of a calmly-sailing swan ; 
the expression of the faces gracious and benign. In the first, “The Na- 
tivity,” Christ lies on the ground between the Virgin and St. Joseph, who 
kneel one on each side; and on each side are two of the adoring shep- 
herds. This symmetry of arrangement is carried out in every one of 
the subjects with a singular persistence: cach possessing a central object 
and an equal number of equally important personages at its sides, The 
whole series composes, we belicve, the border or framing of a larger 
altar-piece. The other four subjects are, “ The Baptism of our Saviour,” | 
“Our Saviour and the Woman of Samaria,” “ The Resurrection,” and 
“Christ in the Garden ”"—where He appears to Magdalen after the re- 
surrection. This last is the most beautiful, having a certain look of glory 
and beatitude which it is very difficult to define. Christ is divinely mer- 
ciful, the Magdalen exquisitely womanly. In all is a potent effect, be- | 
tween the ideal and the symbolic: but they must be looked at fully and | 


! 


| austere. 


with earnestness by him who would penetrate beneath the husk of archa- 
ism to that inner life they possess, which is not old, or young, or lecaly 
but eternal and universal. Between two of the Peruginos stands an- 
other “ Baptism of our Saviour,” by Francia; altogether more human, 
more expressive, less impressive—certainly more advanced in execution : 
the finest point is the devout attention of the nobleman to the right. 
The last present among the early Italians is Sandro Botticelli, in whose 
Nativity the Virgin is very girl-like, pure, and loving. Her hands are 
excellent: but the waa rigidity of form is not redeemed in the figure 
of Christ by anything of the divine or noble. The Baptist is represented 
as a boy approaching adolescence. Lucas van Leyden is the only painter 
of the old German school of whom an example appears—also a Holy 
Family. Here, on the contrary, the maternal, not the maidenly, relation 
of the Virgin-mother has been foremost in the painter's purpose : and 

best impersonation is that of Joseph. How much more truthful, more 
distinctive, and in every way superior, is the pious workman here pre- 


| sented, engaged at a reading-desk, than the figure of after ages, in whom, 


while beard, blanket, and “ Raphaelism,” made up the saintship, nothing 
whatever showed the carpenter-husband of Mary. 

Among works of the later Italian schools we remark the “ Holy 
Family” of Pierino del Vaga as an extreme instance of the “ grand style” 
learned from Raphael applied, in a picture better than many of its class, 
to a mean view of a sacred subject. The occupation of the Baptist ap- 
pears to be that of smuggling roses across to the infant Saviour—who 
concurs in the transaction—contrary to the Virgin's prohibition: a line 
of conduct only a shade less ungodlike than the tantalizing of a cat 
with the prospect of a live bird, whereof the National Gallery bears 
record, “ Our Saviour Washing his Disciples’ Feet,” by Tintoretto, is a 
work of the ornamental rather fan the religious class: and the same, 
with smaller commendation, may be said of the “ Entry into Jerusalem” 
of his competitor Schiavone. A little later, and we find mere prettiness 
the exponent of the devout sentiment which should inform and ennoble 
sacred subjects—as in Albano’s “ Riposo,.”” The focus of light in the life- 
sized flesh-study of the same painter, named “Joseph and Potiphar’s 
Wife,” invades the eye, but the picture appeals to nothing else. Ardent 
love, scarcely tinged by either awe or wonder, is the feeling which dic- 
tates the “‘ Adoration of the Shepherds” as represented by Palma Vecchio, 
breathing in every one of the figures, except the somewhat conventional 
St. Joseph, even to the lamb, which seems to lick the hem of the Virgin’s 
robe. From Daniele da Volterra, an artist seldom seen in England, is a 
“ Descent from the Cross”—the Maries and St. John mourning over the 
body of their Lord. The most powerfully expressed figures are those of 
the woman behind the Virgin holding her whole face in her hands, and of 
the Magdalen, who weeps with her countenance also concealed at the dead 
Saviour’s fect. In that of the Madonna there is some tinge of a hypo- 
critical look ; and the tone throughout partakes of the ugly as well as the 
There are two Reguluses—a “ Death” by Salvator Rosa, and a 
“ Return to Carthage” by Camuccini, whom the compiler of the catalogue 
delights to call “ the late distinguished Director of the Academy at Rome,” 
It is a thing that covers one whole wall of the Institution,—so base a 
sample of French (or, worse still, modern Italian) classicality, so mon- 


| strous an imposition of emasculate fat trying to be manly bone and muscle, 


as may well make us Englishmen thank what Thackeray calls our “ fund 
of roast-beef’’ that this most utter form of artistic humbug is not one of 
the many that weigh like an incubus upon our efforts at progress. 

The masters of the Spanish school are—Murillo, Velasquez, Zurba- 
ran, Morales, and Francisco Ribalta. Two of the Murillos are a “St. 
Francis at Devotion” and a “St. Francis in Ecstacy”; the former 
an approvable specimen, and both, doubtless, food for rapture to a large 
body of connoisseurs : the third isa “ Spanish Girl,” one of those subjects 
of common nature which have popularized the painter’s name so exten- 
sively. The grand character of Velasquez appears admirably in the 
“Spanish Lady” (17), and ennobles even the portentous hoop and coif- 
fure and the ugly little mean face of “ Donna Mariana of Austria, second 
wife of Philip 1V.” The “ Conspirators”—a moody-looking group met 
in a ruinous archway—is still fine, spite of effacement through time and 
wear. The “ Legendary subject” is the most finished and well pre- 
served of all; but it is, perhaps, the one possessing least intrinsic excel- 
lence of a high class. In Zurbaran’s “ Magdalen,” the stern blackness of 


| colour, the skull, hour-glass, and flickering candle, emblems of mortality, 


and the general asceticism of treatment, seem hardly well supported by 
the red cheeks of the saint, which possibly may belong to the restorer’s 
hand; but the face is hollow with watching, nevertheless. “Our Sa- 
viour,” walking to death crowned with thorns, by Morales, has thoughtful 
expression as well as fine flesh-painting and colour, but not of a divine 
kind. A nobler head is that in Ribalta’s “Christ bearing the Cross,”—a 
work saddened in gloomy darkness, and presenting a considerable resem- 
blance to one section of the French religious style of th» present day. 

The single Rembrandt, “ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ continues fiercely con- 
trasted in light and shade, though age has dimmed its brilliancy together 
with its colour. The bloated and panic-struck tyrant is a vigorous im- 
personation. ‘ The Raising of Lazarus,” by Lievens, belongs altogether 
to the school of Rembrandt, which can boast few works in which extreme 
and almost unvaried depth of shadow contributes to a more legitimate un- 
earthliness of effect. This deathly mystery is powerful enough in itself 
not to need heightening by a vitreous glaze of surface which makes 
it impossible to see the composition otherwise than by snatches. By 


| the same painter is a splendidly executed head of “ A Philosopher,” 


gravely meditative in expression, without overdoing The accessories are 
simple and sufficient. The “ Woman Feeding a Parrot ” isan unusually 
good and pleasing Jordaens : the head, in its lively roundness, seems glow- 
ing and blooming out of the canvass. Of Rubens, the portrait of “ Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel,” is a brave example : but the “ Discovery of Calisto,” 
after the ‘Titian of the Bridgewater Gallery, exaggerates to a painful de- 
gree the coarseness of the original. “ A Conversation’ by De Hooghe 
displays the singular excellence of the master with his wonted quiet effect : 
the glimpse of canal scene through the open door is charmingly managed. 
Teniers, Mieris, and the Ostades, make a good figure in their rather un- 
interesting way, the “ Village-school” of Adrian Ostade being a choice 
masterpiece: and the presence of Snyders and F yt insures first-rate merit 
in animals. ; 

Among the portraits, that of “ Giorgio Giulio Clovio,” by Titian, stands 
supreme for perfection of dignified truth : we regret it should be hung 
high in one of the dimmest corners of the rooms. Two of the three Van- 
dycks, “ Rachel, Countess of Southampton,” and “ Mrs. Kirk, Bed- 
danien-wenen to Henrietta Maria,” are admirable, spite of the bad 
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we now justly think it, which presents the former as a sky- 
Swelling divinity. an eaten be possible to blue satin, it is attained 
ere. There are two Holbeins also—wonderful, as usual, especially the 
anonymous portrait No, 85; and a portrait by Sir Antonio More, much 
earlier and stiffer in manner than that of Queen Mary exhibited in 1850. 

The landscapes comprise several works of extraordinary beauty. Cuyp’s 
“ View of Dort” is exquisite in sunny repose; the buildings glowing 
into beauty in the golden light, and the craft seeming to glide along the 
water with a motionless progress. Equally admirable in its more living 
movement is “ The River-view, with Boats.” The Paul Potter, No. 55, 
is most charmingly worked, though it seems flat and ineffective, save on 
close inspection. The William Vander Velde, No. 82, has a dashing 
black sea, fresher and freer than is common in the works of the same 
master or period; and the “ Landscape, with Cattle and Figures,” of 
Adrian Vander Velde is the perfection of true finish. There are excel- 
lent works also by Ruysdael, Hobbima, Vander Heyden, and Du Jardin. 
Two of the Claudes appear to us decidedly mediocre ; but “ The Castle 
of St. Angelo”’ has strong form and massive colour. 

There is no water, however, like the surging billows of Turner’s “ Sea- 
piece”’ in their regular rise and fall, no clouds like his air-bulwarks piled 
in the sky. The light of his dim-burning sun is something peculiar to 
himself; and the picture is in all respects unrivalled. Equally beyond | 
oe else are the two Constables in their kind: the first so tho- | 
roughly English, the rain battering the vexed water, and everything 
sparkling and dripping under the grey sky ; the second so full of the rural 

limpses and incident of a pleasant day when the clouds scud freely over- 
ead. There are fine qualities in one of the Wilsons, and brilliant air | 
and light in the landscape of Crome, with capital botanical study. The 
pastoral Gainsborough is more made up, and his “ Sea-shore” is but a 
shetch, though a clever one. 

In addition to minor figure-pieces by Newton, Collins, Allen, Simson, 
and others of the English school, the South Room contains the admirable | 
Wilkie, ‘‘Guess my name,” and two very large works by Opie and Fu- | 
seli, “The Death of Rizzio,” by the first, displays more force than | 
strength, more attitude than action or energy; yet it is a work of which | 
we need not be ashamed, as belonging to a phase of our art now past 
without much cause for regret. The Fuseli is the “‘ Titania and Bottom,” 
well known through the print; a conception containing much that is aca- 
demical, and much that belongs to its period and is now out of date, but 
much also of a true and rare spirit of faery. The witchlike elf with the 

ellow-eyed dwarf, and the little bearded old man in leading-strings held 
y a furtive-eyed fay, are genuine manifestations of the last. 

The English portraits include one of the most thoroughly delightful of 
Sir Joshua’s childish figures—“ Master Crewe in the character of Henry | 
the Eighth.” The two little frolicsome spaniels, the child’s imitation of 
the sturdy stride of Holbein’s portrait, and the roguish fun in his face, 
are exquisitely felt; and the colour, though beginning to w dull, is 
masterly for richness and effect. Most of the other Sir Joshuas are fine | 
examples of his lower tone of colour. Another beautiful childish 

rtrait, following close in the wake of Reynolds, is “The late 
ir Henry Russell when a boy, and his Mother,” by Romney. The 
action of the boy in looking at his own reflection in the mirror could not 
be better for simplicity and truth. The principal Gainsborough is 
‘George the Fourth when Prince of Wales,”—a portrait in which we 
find some justification for the title of “finest gentleman of his age,” 
which scemed by the light of later days so mean a piece of adulation; 
while at the same time the likeness to George the Third is to be traced 
far more distinctly than in portraits of subsequent date. In the mean- 
ingless sham-intensity of expression in Harlow’s brace of portraits 
named ‘“ The Congratulation,” we perceive the degradation which already 
in his day affected portraiture, precursor of the very low condition it has 
now sunk to, 





“a LESSON FOR HUMANITY.” 

A picture has been mo under this title by Mr. T. J. Barker, and 
is now to be seen at Alderman Moon’s in Threadneedle Street. It repre- | 
sents an interesting incident in the life of Napoleon—one of the very few | 
which exhibit him as an advocate or representative of the gentler morals. | 
As he was passing over the field with other generals after the battle of | 
Bassano, he came across the body of an Austrian soldier, uncared for, like | 
heaps of others, by any human mourner, but still watched over by his 
faithful dog : turning round to his companions, the victor read to them the 
moral of the scene, as “a lesson for humanity.” In Mr. Barker’s picture, 
the head of Napoleon has been closely modelled on Canova’s bust; the 
figure sits and motions remarkably well; and portraits are introduced | 
of Marmont, Massena, Berthier, and Augereau. It is much to the | 
advantage of the work that the artist excels in studies of animal life—and 
of animal death too; the glazed eye, stark limbs, and hard body of the 
soldicr’s dead horse, are rendered with striking success. In actual treat- 
ment, as well as in capability of treatment, this is a decided advance on 
Mr. Barker’s “ Meeting of Wellington and Bliicher on the field of Wa- 
terloo,” likewise exhibited some while ago at Mr. Moon’s, and now in the 
engraver’s hands; as the “ Lesson for Humanity” is about to be. 





THE SOULT SALE, 


Our Fine Arts columns have been of late so fully occupied by the Royal 
Academy, that we have not been able to notice the sale of Marshal Soult’s 
pictures ; an event which attracted crowds to Paris, including many of our 
own countrymen. We are now reminded of it by a little passage which 
occurred in Parliament this week between Mr. Charteris and our esthetic | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which the latter negatived a report 
that Titian’s “ Tribute-money,” bought for the National Gallery at the 
Paris sale for 2400/., had been offered last year for 1200/.: and Mr. 
Disraeli took occasion to observe at the same time that the “‘ Conception ” 
itself, now sold to the French Government for about 23,400/., had been 
in the market here for 80007. It would certainly be even more humiliating 
to our good sense than detrimental to our pockets that our official purvey- 
ors of art should consider the notoriety of any sale-room as the standard 
of value. As for the “ Conception,” the price is simply preposterous. 
Whether any painting is worth such an amount of national money, may 
admit of grave doubt; but it is pitiable to see it lavished on a Murillo’s 
“ Conception.” The sum realized by the sale of the Soult collection was 
about 66,0002. 











| Ensign W. H. W. Patton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wall, who retires. 


| vice Hives, who retires. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 3lst May, at Fynecourt House, Broomfield, Somerset, the Wife of Andrew 
Crosse, Esq., of a son. 

On the 2d June, at Kippax Park, Yorkshire, the Wife of Thomas D. Bland, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

On the 3d, in Grosvenor Street, Lady Edward Fitzalan Howard, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Malahide Castle, Lady Talbot de Malahide, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Lancaster Place, Savoy, the Wife of the Rev. John Forster, Incum- 
bent of the Savoy, of a son. 

On the 7th, at Wimborne, Dorset, the Hon. Mrs. Harris, of a daughter. 

Lately, in Dover Street, the Lady Louisa Ponsonby, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th May, at Boston, U. S., the Hon. Edward T. B. Twisleton,’to Miss 
Ellen Dwight, daughter of the late Hon, Edmund Dwight, of the State of Massa- 
chasetts. 

On the 3d June, at Bath, Charles F. F. Chamberlain, Esq., youngest son of the 
late Sir Henry Chamberlain, Bart., to Marianne Ormsby Drury, daughter of George 
D. Drury, Esq. 

On the 7th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, George Ouston Newton, Esq., of 
Croxton Park, Cambridgeshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of Wyndham Berkely Port- 
man, Esq., of Hare Park, in the same county. 

On the 8th, at St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. Henry Trail Simpson, M.A., Rec- 
tor of Marnhull, Dorset, to Annie Knox Campbell, eldest daughter of John Murray, 
Esq., of Whitehall Place, and Oxford Square. 

On the 8th, at Bath, William John Sands, Esq., eldest son of Warren Hastings 
Sands, Esq., of the Royal Circus, Edinburgh, to Augusta Sophia, second daughter 
of Major-General Wemyss, C.B., of Green Park, Bath. 

On the 8th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, the Hon. Dudley Francis Fortescue, 
youngest son of Earl Fortescue, to Camilla Eleanor, youngest daughter of the Hon. 
Newton and Lady Catherine Fellowes. 

On the 9th, at Wartnaby, Charles, eldest son of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Wright, 
of Stapleford Hall, Notts, to Blanche, eldest daughter of Henry Corles Bingham, 
Esq., of Wartnaby Hall, Leicestershire. 

On the 10th, at Walcot Church, Bath, Colonel Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, of Pen- 
noyre, Brecknockshire, Lord-Lieutenant for the county and M.P. for the borough, 
to Eliza Luther, Widow of the late Brigadier-General S. Hughes, C.B., Colonel of 
the Twenty-sixth Regiment of the Bombay N.1. 

On the 10th, at Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Edward Repps Jodrell, 
M.A., second son of Sir Richard Paul Jodrell, Bart., of Portland Place, and Sall Park, 
Norfolk, to Lucinda Emma Maria, daughter of Robert T. Garden, Esq., of River 
Lyons, King’s County, and Tunbridge Wells. 

DEATHS, 

On the 30th May, at Cologne, the Rev. Sebastian James Gambier, fourth son of the 
late Sir James Gambier, and Incumbent of Sandgate, Kent ; in his 4lst year. 

On the Ist June, at Conisbro’, Lady Francis, Widow of the late Sir Philip Francis, 
G 








On the 2d, in Burton Street, Eaton Square, Henry Day Darling, youngest son of 
the late Major-General Henry Charles Darling, Lieutenant-Governor of Tobago; in 


| his 21st year. 


On the 3d, at Kensington, Vice-Admiral Robert Jackson, the only surviving bro- 
ther°of the late Sir John Jackson, Bart.; in his 87th year. 

On the 6th, at Yatesbury Rectory, Wilts, the Rev. James Stoughton Money Kyrle, 
M.A., Rector of the parish; in his 38th year. 

On the 7th, in Eaton Place, Georgiana Mary, daughter of the Hon. George and 
Lady Georgiana Cathcart ; in her 23d year. 

On the 8th, at Brompton, the Rev. William John Burford, D.D., Rector of Mag- 
dalen Laver, Essex; in his 77th year. 


~ MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, June 8.—7th Light Drags.—Lieut. W. D. Bushe to be Capt. by pur- 











| chase, vice Sartoris, who retires; Cornet the Hon. I. De Vesci T. W. Finnes to be 


Lieut. by purchase, vice Bushe. 9th Foot—Major B. V. Layard to be Lieut.-Col. by 
purchase, vice Dunsmure, who retires ; Capt. C. Elimmhirst to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Layard; Lieut. J. W. Percy to be Capt. by purchase, vice Elmhirst; Ensign J. 
L. Thursby to be Lieut. vice Percy. 22d Foot—Ensign W. M‘Bean, to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Graham, promoted ; Ensign W. Macpherson, from the Ist Foot, to be 
rng vice M‘Bean. 26th Foot—Lieut. F. A. Quartley, from the 38th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Stratton, who exchanges. 38th Foot—Lieut. J. Stratton, from the 26th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Quartley, who exchanges. 42d Foot—Lieut. A. Pitcairn to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Drummond, who retires. 50th Foot—Capt. W. Belling- 
ham, from the 65th Foot, to be Capt. vice Anderson, who exchanges. 59th Foot— 
Ensign G. Tom to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wigmore, who retires. 61st Foot— 
65th 
Foot—Capt. W. A. D. Anderson, from the 50th Foot, to be Capt. vice Bellingham, 
who exchanges. 67th Foot—Capt. the Hon. W. F. Cowper, from half-pay Unatt. to 
be Capt. vice Bunbury, who exchanges; Lieut. Count W. C. Rivarola to be Capt. by 


| purchase, vice Cowper, who retires; Ensign A. H. Coney to be Lieut. by purchase, 
| vice Rivarola. 


69th Foot—Capt. G. Henry, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. (repay- 
ing the difference,) vice Moore, who exchanges; Lieut. G. Bagot to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Henry, who retires; Ensign H. B. Brady to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Bagot. 71st Foot—Major N. M. Stack to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Sir H. 
Dalrymple, Bart. who retires; Capt. C. Ready to be Major, by purchase, vice Stack. 
91st Foot—Gent. Cadet C. G. Dewell, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Battiscombe, promoted. 

Ist West India Regt.—Ensign W. Cave to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Morphy, 
who retires. 2d West India Regt.— Lieut. G. Bennett to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Gordon, dec.; Ensign F. Rumley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Bennett. 

Brevet.—Capt. G. Henry, of the 69th Foot, to be Major in the army; Brevet Major 
G. Henry, of the 69th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Capt. the Hon. W. F. 
Cowper, of the 67th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

War-orrice, June 11.—I1st Regt. of Life Guards—W. G. Craven,’Gent. to be Cor- 
net and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice J. Alexander, Earl of Hopetoun, who retires. 
Royal Regt. of Horse Guards— J. W. Baillie, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Lord G. C. G. Lennox, promoted. 5th Drag. Guards—J. 8. Ferguson, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase. 6th Drag. Guards—Surg. G. Taylor, from the 81st Foot, to be 
Surg. vice J. Heriot, M.D. who retires upon halt-pay. 6th Drags.— H. W. P. Wilson, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchi: 7th Light Drags.—R. Hale, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase. 9th Light Drags.—Cornet H. H. Steward tobe Lieut. by purchase, 
13th Light Drags.—Ensign and Lieut. H. F. B. Maxse, 
from the Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards, to be Lieut. vice Quin, who exchanges. 
16th Light Drags.—F.C. H. Williams, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. Ist or 
Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards— Lieut. the Hon. W. H. W. Quin, from the 13th 
Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Maxse, who exchanges. Ist Foot—T. J. Gregory, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice M‘Pherson appointed to the 22d Foot. 2d 
Foot—Captain T. Chute, from the 22d Foot, to be Capt. vice Poulett, who ex- 
changes. 9th Foot—W.C. Harvey, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Richards, 
— 17th Foot—The Hon. W. H. Herbert to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 

Young, promoted. 21st Foot—W. H. Carleton, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Aldridge, promoted; H. King, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Wil- 
kinson, promoted; H. F. E. Hurt, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Rich- 
ards, promoted. 22d Foot—Capt. W. H. Poulett, from the 2d Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Chute, who exchanges. 27th Foot—Ensign A. 5. Cooper to be Adjt. vice Midgley, 
who resigns the Adjutantcy only. 29th Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. J. 8. Chartres to 
be Assist.-Surg. vice Stewart, promoted in the Mth Foot. 30th Foot—J. C. N. Ste- 















venson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Brook, promoted. 31st Foot—F. Y. 
Cassidy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Leeson, promoted. 34th Foot—H. 
M‘Lean Laurence, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Barnard, promoted. 37th 


Foot—Capt. W. A. Filder, from the 85th Foot, to be Capt. vice Mushet, who ex- 


changes. 39th Foot—C. Milligan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Warner, 
promoted, 40th Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. W. Tidmas to be Assist.-Surg. 45th 


Foot—Ensign J. T. Eagan, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Ensign, vice 
Dawson, promoted in the 93d Foot. 46th Foot—J. W. De Lisle Evans, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Hesketh, promoted. 50th Foot—R. Blackall, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice White, promoted; G. W. Bunbury, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Murchison, promoted; R. H. Macfarlane, Gent. to be Ensign, 
vice Dashwood, promoted. 45th Foot—Ensign W. M. Taylor, from the Royal 
Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Ensign, vice Ellis, appointed to the 98th Foot. 60th 
Foot—H. P. Eaton, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Clarke, whose retire- 
ment was announced in the Gazette of April 22. 63d Foot—C. A. Hand, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lee, who retires. 65th Foot—F. Bailie, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Marsh, promoted. 66th Foot—A. Austin, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Newton, promoted. 69th Foot—Robert Aufrére Leg- 
gett, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Brady, promoted. 70th Foot—Lieut. O. 
Pilling to be Capt. without purchase, vice Schreiber, deceased; Ensign D, Arm- 
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strong to be Lieut. . without purchase, vice Pilling: Ensign Il. B. Good, from half- 

»ay Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Ensign, vice Armstrong. 81st Foot—Staff- 
— of the Second Class A. T. Jackson, M.D. to be Surg. vice Taylor, appointed 
to 6th Drag. Guards. 84th Foot—R. T. Pratt, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice M‘Mahon, promoted. 85th Foot—Capt. J. H. Mushet, from the 37th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Filder, who exchanges. 90th Foot—W. J. Rous, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Maunsell, promoted in the 7th Foot. 93d Foot—Licut. 
R. L. Ross to be Capt. without pure hase, vice M‘Donald, who retires on fall-pay ; 
Ensign E. 8. F. G. Dawson, from the 45th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Ross. 94th Foot—Assist.-Surg. L. C. Stewart, from the 29th Foot, to 
be Surg. vice Thompson, deceased. 98th Foot—S. C. W alker, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by ee. vice Twyford, promoted. 

Rifle Brigade—B. F. Alexander, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Balfour, 
promoted. 

2d West India Regt.—W. J. Surman, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 





a my appointed to the 56th Foot. 
Mounted Riflemen—W. Musgrave, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice = enn promoted in the 4th Foot. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Staff-Surg. W. Rutherford to be Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class, vice Jackson, appointed to the 81st Foot; Actiag Assist.-Surg. E. W. Skues, 
M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Booth, promoted in the 73d Foot; Act- 
ing Assist.-Surg. A. E. “Jacob to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Ruthe rford, 
promoted | on the Staff. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, June 8. 

Partnersuirs Dissoivep.—Griffin, Brothers, Beal’s Wharf, Southwark—Smith 
and Co. Albion Place, King’s Cross, furniture-dealers; as far as regards J. Smith— 
Woodson and Co. Leeds, fancy-shawl-manufacturers—Atkinson and Smith, Peter- 
povene® ae — Reeves and Channing, Taunton, attornies — Atkinson and 
Haworth, » power-loom-manufacturers—B. Carlisle’ ‘and Co. Liverpool; R. and J. 
Carlisle — So. Buenos Ayres; and Carlisle, Smith, and Co. Monte Video, com- 
mission-agents; as far as regards J. Atherton—Frakelton and Jury, Newgate 
Market, carcase-butchers—Ilorne and Co. Holland Street, Blackfriars, coal-mer- 
chants; as far as regards G. Horne—Cliff and Buckroyd, Leeds, grocers—Hoyle and 
Salisbury, Burnley, sizers—EFllis and Co. Leeds, cloth-merchants — Warne and 
Carles, Strand, hat-manufacturers—Morriss and Co. Endon, Staffordshire, road- 
contractors. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—JAameEs ApsELL, Cambridge Place, Hackney Road, up- 
holsterer. 

Bankrvpts.—ALEXANDER FENTON, Coventry Street, Haymarket, stationer, to sur- 
render June 15, July 20: solicitor, Hussey, Queen Street, Cheapside; official assig- 
nee, Stansfeld—James Exv.tiorr, Derby, currier, June 18, July 9: solicitors, Smith, 
Derby; Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—Freprrick 
Sutton, Hull, ironmonger, June 30, July 21: solicitors, Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds ; 
official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Joux Coxer, Saltash, Cornwall, merchant, June lj, 
July 22: solicitors, Rooker and Lavers, Plymouth: official assignee, Hernaman, 
Exeter— Epwarp SHarman, Manchester, brickl: ayer, June 22, July 14: solicitor, 
Morris, Manchester; official assiguee, Pott, Manchester—Daniet M‘ConneLt, 
Liverpool, joiner, June 18, July 16: solicitor, Frodsham, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Turner, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.—June 25, Roberts, Watling Street, stationer—June 25, Cuming, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, bookseller—June 29, T. and R. Hatfield, Clapham, plumbers—June 
29, C. and J. Pasheller, Huntingdon, bankers—July 1, Hacks, Mill Pond Bridge, 
Rotherhithe, cooper —July 1, Welsh, Romford, linen- -drape —July 2, Mathias, 
Glastonbury, se rivener—July 1, Johnson, Gloucester, wine-merchant—June 28, 
Furniss, Almondbury, woollen-cloth-manufacturer— June 28, Whitwam jun. Hud- 
de rsfield, woollen-cloth-mannufacturer — June 29, Mears, Leeds, grocer—July 1, 
Pierce and Homan, Manchester, merchants—July 1, Warhurst, Leigh, Lancashire, 
lronmon.er. 

Crrtiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—June 30, Pearman, Cold Harbour Road, Brixton, builder—June 30, Fiske, 
Portsmouth, ironmonger—June 29, Roberts, Warren Street, Camden Town, builder 
—July 1, Coleman, Norwich, draper—July 1, Davies, Liverpool, leatherseller—July 
:. Sutterby, Hulme, joiner— July 1, Frost, Macclesfield, silk-throwster—July 1, 
Dyson, Bradford, Yorkshire, line n-draper—June 2 29, Lawson, Bury, draper. 

‘Dectarations or DivipeNns.—Ste phenson, Lombard Street, banke ; sixth div. 
of 17-64d. on the separate estate, on 10th June, and three following ‘Thursdays; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Robinson, Almondbury, dyer; fir-t and see. div. of 3d. 
on new proofs, and sec. and final div. of 2d. any Monday or Tuesday ; Hope, Leeds. 

Scorcn SeEQuEsTRATIONS.— Stewart, Crosspark, Bluevale, near Glasgow, dyer, June 
11, July 2—Neilson, Aberdeen, builder, June 12, July 3. 

Friday, June ii. 

Paxrtyersuips Disso.vep.— White and Wood, Red Lion Court, stereotypers—Ca- 
ton and Ladds, Cambridge, printers—Conen and Irvine, Spencer Street, pocket-book- 
makers— Wood and Co. Manchester, manufacturers ; as regards H. Penny— Parkinson 
and Co. Preston, power-loom-cloth-manufacturers— Mellor and Barrett, Halifax, 
wool-dealers—E. O. and L. Tindall, Scarborough, ironmongers—Baber and Clark, 
Great Tower Street, grocers— Cooke and Hewitt, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn-factors 
—Edmonds and Jones, Devereux Court, attornies—T. and W. Bamford, Rochdale, 
coal-proprietors— Brown and Townend, Nottingham, carriers— Randall and Harvey, 
Dover, shipowners—Rowell and Bedford, Ipswich, cab-proprietors—J. and C. D, 
Timmins, Carmarthen—Brockelbank and Finch, Bucklersbury, patent-metallic-box- 
manufacturers— Price and Roberts, Chester, grocers— Brookman and Mitchell, Wol- 
verhampton, pawnbrokers— Hallewell and Co. Skircoat Green, Halifax, woollen-ma- 
nufacturers—Crapper and Procter, Moal Hall Colliery, Shrewsbury, miners—True- 
manand Thompson, Durham, grocers—Thornton and Co. London Terrace, Hackney 
Road, linen drapers—Le Mesurier and Co. Ancona, commission-merchants; as far 
as regards E. Le Mesurier—Lloyd and Thistlethwaite, Tichborne Street, tobacconists 
—Perry and Co. Mansfield, bleachers—Beswick and Co. Salford, joiners—Tonkin 
and Morgan, Bristol, tailors—Nokes and M‘Bride, Birmingham, glass-c utters—Wig- 
fall and Fishbourne, ‘Sheffield, dealers in combs--Brow n, Cantor, and Co. Rio de Ja- 
neiro; and M.and W. Brown jun. and Co, Glasgow—Samuel, Brothers, and Co, 
Rio de Janeiro—Brown and Carr, Aberdeen, merchants. 

Bankrvurts.—Tuomas Levers, Basinghall Street, warehouseman, to surrender 
June 22, July 22: solicitors, Linklaters, Size Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings—Joun Wear ey, Kennington Cross, stable-keeper, June 19, Aug. 
7: solicitor, Cutler, Bell Yard, Doctors’ Commons ; official assignee, Pennell, Guild- 
hall Chambers—Davip Furmincer Kennetr, Oxford Street, victualler, June 19, 
Aug. 7: solicitors, Bicknells, Connaught Terrace, Edgeware Road ; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Anton1o Gaprieiii and TnHomas Epmonp, Old Broad 
Street, merchants, June 17, Aug.7: solicitors, Reed and Co, Friday Street; Wads- 
worth, Nottingham ; official 3 assignee, Nic holson, Basinghall Street—Joun Datiow, 
w olverhampton, cooper, June 24, a 20: solicitors, Price and Stuart, W olverhamp- 
+on; official assignee, Valpy, Birming ham — Tuomas Barucarte, Birmingham, draper, 
June 26, July 19: solicitors, Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Valpy, 
Birmingham—Samv EL Boy. g, Stoke-upon-Trent, manufacturer of china, June 26, 
July 19: solicitor, Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birm ingham 

-James Hunn, Gedney Hill, Lincolnshire, miller, June 25, “July 23: solicitors, Stur- 
ton and Co. Holbeach ; Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittle- 
ston, Nottingham—Joun Wicpsmirn and Roserr Loneiey, Worsborough Dale, 
Yorkshire, boat-builders, June 24, July 23: solicitors, Westmorland and Taylor, 
Wakefield; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Turopvore Dicer, Bradford, York- 
shire, general- dealer, June 24, July 23: solicitors, Hodgson, Bradford; Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Wittiam Thomas Cann, Barns- 
ley, ironmonger, July 1, 23: solic itors, Tyas and Harrison, Barnsley; Bond 
and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Freeman, Leeds—Joux Tuomas Horren, 
Penzance, watch- maker, June 2 22, July 13: solicitors, Rooker and Lavers, Plymouth 
Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hernaman, Excter—Joun Fry Reeves, Fita- 
head, Somersetshire, money-scrivencr, June 22, July 13: solicitors, Dommett and 
Canning, Chard; Daw, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzei, Exeter. 

Divipenps.—July 2, Lake, Fleet Street, printer—July 2, Lacke rsteen, Broad 
Street Buildings, mere hant—July 2, Mason, Kimbolton, ironmonger—July 5, Beech- 
am, Hawkhurst, banker—July 9, Hazard, ‘Bristol, victualler— July 9, Swift, Mon- 
mouth, timber-merchant— July i6, Fowler, Bristol, draper—July 2, J. ‘and T. Hoyle, 
Salford, cotton-manufa turers—July 9, Bellairs, Stamford, banker—July 5, Potter, 
Birmingham, mill-manufacturer. 

Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—July 3, Stutely, Salisbury Street, Stepney, mason—July 3, G. and T. Hart, 
Union Street, Southw ark, trimming-manufacturers- ~July 2, Spettigue and Farrance, 
Chancery Lane, booksellers—July 2, Stimson, St. Neot’s, “boot-maker—July 2, Lamp- 
lough, Snow Hill, chemist—July 2, Hardy, Live srpool, oes hant—July 7, Jones, 
Llangattock, Monmouthshire, banker—July 7 7, Reeves, Long Ashton, Somerset- 
shire, paint-manufacturer July 6, Williams, Pentwyn Golynos, Monmouthshire, 
iron-manufacturer—July 6, Turnbull, Coxhoe, Durham, draper—July 5, M* Coskrie, 



























Liverpool, merchant—July 5, Leader, Liverpool, joiner—July 3, Timmins, Dudley, 
charter-master. 

Dec arations or Divipenps.—Lopez, Crutched Friars, wine-merchant; second 
div. of 1}d. Thursday next, and three following Thursday; Graham, Coleman Street 
—Lawrence, Ealing, grocer; first div. of 1s. Thursday next, and three followi 
Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Clarke, St. Mary Cray, baker; first div. o! 
3s. 7d. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street— 
Ross and Ogilvie, Argyll Street, army-agents ; seventh and final div. of 9-16d, Satur- 
day next, and three subse quent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Chew, Mane 
chester, stuff-manufac turer; first div. of 2s, 6d. any Tuesday; Mackenzie, Manches- 
ter—Forman and Frow, Kingston, joiners; first and final div. of 2s, 4\d.; first and 
final div. of 20s. on the ‘separate estate of R. Frow; and first and final div. of 20s. on 
the separate estate of J. Forman, any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull—Pearse, Topsham, 
coal-merchant; first div. of 1s. 3d. any Tuesday ; Hirtzel, Exeter—Preedy, Sher- 
borne, wine-merchant ; first div. of 3s. any Tuesday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Godfrey, Cul- 
lompton, yeoman; first div. of ls. 4d. any Tuesday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Taylor, Dun- 
ston, Durham, Epsom salts manufacturer; first and final div. of 7 7id. any Saturday; 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— ~y - > Coventry, riband-manufacturer; second div. 
of 3s. jd. any Thursday before July 3 ; Whitmore, Birmingham—Mason, New- 
castle-under-Lyne, draper ; first div. of te: any Thursday before July 31; Whitmore, 

Birmingham, 

Scorcu SrquesTRATIONs.—Coubrough, Edinburgh, merchant, June 17, July 18—~ 
Hay, Glasgow, builder, June 18, July 9—Gascoyne, Glasgow, tavern-keeper, June 
17, July 8. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday. +4 Tuesday. | Wednes. 4 Thurs. | Fridays 









































































































8 per Cent Consols....+s00+++s | 100g | 1009 1009 | oul Loa 100) 
Ditto for Account .. -| 100§ | 1005 100 100g | 0 101 
3 per Cents Reduced -| 999 | 99 | 995 106 
3) per Cents .. | — 102 loz “a 102 
Long Annuities ...... . 6 65 | 6, 6, 6 
Bank Stock, # per Cent.... 2223 222) 223 222 223 
India Stock, 10) per Cent..... . eee —_ — shut = 
Exchequer Bills, ljd. per diem ° oof = fOpm. | 78 _ —_ | 6s 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .......-0.eeeeeee (— 92 pm. SS 90 Yo sy 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, .....0c--eceeeee 5 p. Ct. 80 Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 107 
Belgian.. ST oe —_ Mexican ... od = 304 
Ditto...... 24-- -— Mississippi . 6— = 
Brazilian .... - lol New York., bt =— —_ 
Buenos Ayres _- T2exd ONO oe cece cee t6— _ 
Chilian ...... _— loa) Pennsylvania . 5st — 87h 
Danish . - 1043 | Peruvian.... & = 1033 
Ditto. = 80 | Portuguese. i= 99 
Dutch a 64) | Ditto. . a=— —- 
Ditto — $ || Russian 5 116 
French -3 — [69f.75c.xd.|| Ditto Al toa 
Ditto oth 91 ¢. || Sardinian i6=— 9tex d. 
Indiana t= —_— ish .... eee 3— 48 
Illinois ......... St — —_— Ditto New Deferred, es 21 
Louisiana (Sterling). t6— — |) Ditto (Passive) .......c.-ceeees ose 5) 
Maryland (Sterling)...... 5- 96 1} Vemezuela .......ccccsccees 34 — 393 
SHARES 
(Last Official Quotation during the W eek ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwaye— Banas— 
Caledonian .........se+ eeveceed 1 Australasian.........+.60+« eee 46 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 3h British North Ame ric ‘an. . Suh 
Eastern Counties 9 Colonial ....66..06000s ity 
Great Northern ... eoee ond Commerce ia London .... ao 
Great South. and West. 403 London and Westminster ..... BU 
Great Western 92 London Jvint Stock..... ee iss 
Hull and Selby ........ 112 National of Ireland ... ° — 
Lancashire and Yorkshir 734 National Provincial... 4th 
Lancaster and Carlisle 82 Provincial of Ireland.. 464 
London, Brighton, & South © oust. 1v5h Union of Australia, ... oe 43h 
London and Blackwall..... .... SS Union of London... ......ce000+ 165 
London and North-western e+} 322} Minrs— 
Midland ......seseeee ee ; 674 Brazilian Imperial ,......++++++ —_ 
North British . pee 73 Ditto (St. John del eed 29 
Scottish Central,........ soll 16 Cobre Copper .. 34} 
South-eastern and Dover . | on Nouveau Monde 1 
South-weste ct * “| 92 MIscELLAN RoUs— 

York, New oe 174 Australian Agricultural . 165 
York k and North "Midland coceee 254 Canada .. ° bu 
Docks General Stcam . va | 

159 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . Sos 
130 Royal Mail Steam........+0000+ 77 
— South Australiam .....6eeeeeeee 22 
BULLION, Per oz. | METALS. Per ow 
Poreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0 . 


. 0 
lron, Welsh Bars. ... 417 6 o 3 2 
Lead, British Pig..... wwe. 080 
Steel, Swedish heg... 1415 0.. 0 @ 





Poreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pic ces 0 0 0 
New Dollars . uv 
Silver in Bars,> 











GRAIN, bene Lane, June 11. 


‘ 
ba R.Ne w Soo: 3 RC cevesees 28 to 30 Maple..... 33to3s Oats, Feed .. ito 18 
—42 | Barley ..... 22—24 White .... 44-36 Fine ., 18—19 
pa | Malting .. 27—28 oilers ... 36—40 Poland ... 19—20 
White ..... 39—40 | Malt, Ord... 52—54 | Beans, Ticks, 29— 31 Fine ., 20—21 
Fine ....... 40—42 Fine ..... 54—56 cosesee 31 — 38 Potato..., 23—24 
Super. New. 44— 48 | Peas, Hog .. 32 —33 Indian Corn, 28—30 Pine .. 24-325 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
For the Week ending June 5. 











AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 




















40s. 94. ye 5d. | Wheat ..... 408 74. 64, 
2 (0 Beans 0 27 6 6 
2% 0 Peas ...+0+ 8 20 68 0 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......+++++ per sack 40s. to 43s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 9%». 0d. per doz. 
Beconds ..cccccccccsccsccsesess 37 — 40 Carlow, 31. 108, to 3, 12s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship = — 39 | Bacon, Irish ......+++.-per owt. bw to 58 
Norfolk and Stuc aR — 36 Cheese, Cheshire .. 
American ......++ per barrel i — 22 Derby Plain .. 
Camadian ......0cecseeeeees — 22 Hams, York . 


Bread, 6d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, Fre neh, ‘per 120, is. 3d. to 5s, Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoare anp Leapenmace.* SMITHriELo.* 
d. d. «4. 4, 





Heap or Carrie at 
Smirurixin, 
























s. d, s. d. 6. 
Reef .. 6 coos 2 B03 C0310} Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 2 8 sees 3 O—3 B—4 OO! Bensts. 899 ..... 4,375 
Veal .. 2 8 core 32 CO—3 C—4 O! Sheep . 9,760 ..... 29,170 
Pork .. 2 8 cose 8 O—3 C— 310) Calves. Gl roses 319 
Lamb... 4 0 cose © O— 5 O— SF 4| Pigsere 470 crere 310 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
| WOOL. 
Kent Pockets..........see0+ 120s, to 145s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. + to 134¢. 
Choice ditto .. - M40 — 252 | Wether and Ewe ........0. e000 — % 
Sussex ditto .. 112 — 126 |Leicester Hogget and Wether.... iz 
Farnham ditto. . 190 — 290 | Pine Combing........ eee 104 — _- rh 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHrIeLs. Wurrrouartt, 
Hay, Good «..ceceeee seeee TBS. TO BES. ceccceverers 828. LOBES. ceveecereee 708, to B01, 
Inferior, ose 65 — 72 - 65 . no — 70 
New. coe 8 = © ee - 0 — @ 
Clover ... 64 — 92 ... - 8 — 95 
Wheat Straw . 26 — BO ceceveceess - 3 — #0 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .....6+5. ° ren. £1 » 9 |Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 1s, Od, to 2s. od, 
Refined. ecceseee 6 Congou, fine , 1ti— : 
‘- 





‘ 
7 3 Pekoe, flowery 1 0 
0° * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per ib, 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 85s, Od. 
Moulds (6¢. per doz. discount) 5s, 2d. Good Ordinary ......ss0005 42 — 458, 0 
Coals, Hetton.. 16a. Od. Sugar, Muscovado, per ewt... 23%. 6}4. 
Waltbacscuancesssenscaccaces 2 OE West Indi siolasses..,... 11s. 6d, to 13s, Od, 


Linseed Oil .... 
Linseed Oil- Cake oe 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 4d. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY 
OF CARLISLE, 
Corby Castle, March 1852. 

GentLeweN— 

As the present Parliament seems to be rapidly drawing to 
a close, I deem it rightno longer to delay acquainting you that 
it is not my intention, when a Dissolution occurs, again to soli- 
cit the honour of representing your ancient city. 

Returned by your favour in 1830, we have seen during that 
long period many important changes effecte'. 


An earnest desire to see the Parliamentary Representation | 


placed on a broader basis was on my first entering Parlia- 
ment the predominant wish of the people. The passing of | 
the Reform Act, after a long struggle, gave to the consti- 
tuency of your city a large addition of property and intelli- 
gence; but that generosity of feeling which dictated on the 
part of the Freemen a renunciation of their exclusive privi- 
leges, should never be forgotten, for through their agency 
alone could that measure have been attained. Whatever 
may be the estimate formed of the merits of the Reform Bill, 
it cannot be denied that it has imparted to subsequent legisla- 
tion a more popular tendency; the East India Charter regu- 
Jated, Tithes commuted, Sinecures abated, Colonial Slavery 
abolished, and Municipal Reform carried—were all conse- 
quences of that enactment. 


More recently we have seen, by the adoption of the County 


Courts Bill, a revival of the true old Saxon principle of bring- 
ing justice home to every man’s door : it is also to be hoped 
that Parliament will not shrink from encountering the gi- 
gantic abuses of the Court of Chancery. 

The interesting cause of Sanitary Reform commenced, 
though not completed, by the Legislature, will doubtless be 
pressed forward by the communities it so closely concerns. 
From these tokens of social progress, I turn to the less satis- 
factory record of the Session of 1851. 

Neglectful of Colonial wrongs, and of those opportunities 
for their redress which seldom twice occur, the Minister 
ventured to revive the spirit of intolerance which had been 
appeased, and became involved in a maze of controversial 
difficulties too present to your minds to need comment from 
me. During the long and weary hours of that lingering 
Session, I withstood, in debate and by my vote, the New 
Penal Law. Nations, like individuals, reluctantly learn any 
lesson not taught by experience, but time will, I venture to 
say, demonstrate the faultiness of that course, as well as the 
costliness of a policy grounded on persecution. 

The repeal of the Window-tax was almost the only bene- 
ficial act of last Session. In the present, as well as during 
the past Session, I sought to secure an Extension of the Fran- 
chise: and I spoke as a firm adherent to the principle of 
Free-trade. Out of Parliament as in, I shall strenuously 
oppose any attempt to reimpose a Tax on Corn, and it shall 
ever be my endeavour, as hitherto, to vindicate the cause of 
Civil and Religious Liberty. 

In reviewing my Parliamentary life, it will be very gratify- 
ing tome to think that I have, on many occasions, met with | 
your cordial approval. | 

In severing a long cherished political connexion, T beg to 
tender to you my most grateful thanks for the kindness you 
have shown me, and the confidence you have so often placed | 
in me. 

Heartily wishing you all happiness and prosperity, T re- 
main your faithful servant, PHILIP H. HOWARD. 


ie R MAJESTY’S TH EATRE— 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. | 
It is respectfully announced that a Grand Extra Night | 
will take place on Tuvast 7 


¥ NEXT, Jone 17th, 
Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets to be made at the 
Opera Box-oftice, Colonnade, 


Haymarket. 
MAJEST 











; a am), , 
| ER Y’S THEATRE— 
Signor PUZZI has the honour to announce to the No- 
ity ers to the Opera, his Friends, and the Public, 
a . will take place on Fripay next, Jone 
asion will be presented, for the first time 
these two years, the First Act of Rossini’ s celebrated Opera 
entitled SEMIRAMIDE. After which the Sccond Act of 
Bellini’s Opera, LA SONNAMBULA,. To be followed by a 
DIVERTISSEM ’, in whtch will be presented the hi 
successful New d Pas, by Madile. Carolina Rosati 
M. Durand, supported by Mesdiles. Rosa and Esper. To which 
will be added Gnecco's favourite Opera Buffa, LA PROVA 
D'UN OPERA SERIA, Madame De La Grange will intro- 
duce the celebrated Hungarian Variations. To conclude 
with a favourite BALLET. Applications for boxes, stalls, 
and tickets to be ma at the Box-office, Opera Colonnade, 
Haymarket; and of Signor Puzzt, 5a, Cork Street, Bur 


lington Gardens. 
anf 
XFORD COMMEMORATION 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1852. 

On Tvespay, June 22d, will be performed in the Theatre, a 
Selection from Mendelssohn's Sacred Oratorio of SAINT 
PAUL, &c. ; to commen we ae k in the afternoon. en 

On Weonesvay, June 24 3 ‘ELLANEO 

‘CERT; tocommence at ur o o'clock in the aft 

1 ipal’ VOCALISTS, Madlle. Sofie Cruvelli, Miss Mes- | 
sent, and Mad. Clara Novello ; Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr | 
Staudig! ; the English Glee and Madrigal Union ; Mrs. En- | 
dersohn, Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. 
H. Phillips. 

INSTRUMENTAL SOLO PERFORMERS, Herr Joseph 
Joachim, Violin, and Signor Bottesini, Contra- Basso. | 

The BAND will be complete in every department ; and the | 
performers in the Choruses are selected from the Sacred Har- 
monic Societies, London, the Choirs of Oxford, &. | 

Conductor, Sir H. R. Bisnor, Prof. Mus. Oxon. j 

BALLS will be given in the Town Hall on MonpDay EveN- | 
no, June 2ist, and on Tuurspay EVENING, June 24th. 

*,.* There will be E _ TRAINS from Paddington for 
Oxford on Tuesday, June 22d, at 11.0 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. And | 
from Oxford for Paddington, at 5.1l5p.m. Alsoon Wednesday, 
June 23d, from Paddington at 7.0, 9.0, and 11.04.m. and from | 


Oxford at 5.0, 7.0, and 10 opm. 
YHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The | 


Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed 
that the SEVENTH CONCERT will take place on Monpay | 
Evenine next, the Mth instant, at the Hanover Square | 
Rooms. Programme: Sinfonia in G minor, Mozart; Concerto 
in G, pianoforte, Herr Pauer, Beethoven ; Overture, Oberon, | 
Weber; Sinfonia in D, Beethoven; Concerto in G, violin, 
Mr. Cooper, Spohr; Overture Solennelle, Ries. Vocal 
formers — Madame Castellan, Signor Gardoni, and Herr 
Formes. Conductor, Mr. Costa.—To commence at 8 o'clock. 
Subscription for the Season, 4/. 4s. Single Tickets, MW. 1s. 
Double Tickets, i. 10s. Triple Tickets, 2/. 5s. To be had at 
Messrs. Apptson and Co.'s, 210, Regent Stree’. 

THIRD 


Vv R. BRINLEY RICHARDS'S 

4 PERFORMANCE of CLASSICAL and MODERN 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Wepnespay Evextne next, June 16. Family Tickets to ad 
mit four, 24s. Reserve Tickets, 10s. 6d. Single Tickets, 7s. 
To be had at Cuamer’s, at Cuarrety’s, New Bond Street, and 
of Mr. Ricuanps, 6, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 






18th, on w hi. 
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' 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 


| Ottice, 50, Regent Street. 


| ing examples— 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, RE- 


GENT’S PARK.—In consequence of the unfavourable 
state of the weather on Wepyespart last, an EXTRA DAY, 
Wepnespay the 16th rvstant, has been appointed for the Ex- 
hibition of the AMERICAN PL ANTS, Bhededendvene, Aza- 
eas, Kalmias, &c.) which continue in undiminished beauty. 

The Bands of the First and Second Life Guards and Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue) will attend at the Gardens from Two till 
Six o'clock. 

The Exhibition Tickets already issued will be available on 
this occasion, and Tickets will be issued as usual to the orders 
of Fellows of ‘the Society at the fixed price of 5s. each ; and 
on the day itself 7s. 6d. each. The Tickets for the Prome- | 
nades are also available on this occasion. 

The gates will not be opened until Two o’cloc k. 


QKE STCHES and SCRATCHES.—WIL- | 


LIS'S ROOMS, Turspay.—CARTER LEE’S SKETCHES 
and CROWQUILL'S SCRATCHE fr. Canter Lee will 
have the honour of exhibiting his Mu Note-book for pub- 
lic inspecti with a Pictorial Dissolution by Atrrep Crow- 
avitt, on Teespay next, June 15, and Fripar Eventne June 
18. Doors open at Eight, the Entertainment to commence at 
Half-past Eight. Stalls,4s.; Unreserved Seats, 2s. 6d. Pro- 
grammes and Tickets may be obtained at Mr. Mrrcme t's 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 

IN 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS 


WATER COLOURS.—THE  FORTY-EIGHTH AN- 





























oe AL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, | 
Pall Mall East, from 9 till Dusk. Admittance, One Shilling. 
Catalogue, Sixpence. GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 








THE NE SW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 

IN WATER COLOURS.—The EIGHTEENTH AN- 
ety is NOW OPEN, at 
. James's Palace, from 9 





NUAL EXHIBITION of thi 

their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near 

o'clock till Dusk. Admission, os 
ME 


[MPERL AL LIFE INSU RANCE COM- 


PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London 
Chairman—Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—John Horsley Palmer, Esq 

A New Scare or Prewicms on Insurances for the whole 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material 
reduction has been made at all ages below 50 years. 

Four rivrus, or 80 per cent of the profits, are assigned to 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the 
sum insu ; to an imme payment in cash; or to the 
reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. | 

One-Tuirp of the Premium on Insurance s of 500/. and up- | 
wards, for the whole term of life, m: main asa debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; by which means | 
1500/, may be insured for the present outlay otherwise re- 
quired for 10007 

Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of 507. and upwards, 
on the security of Polici:s effected with this Company for the 
whole termof ife, when they have acquired an adequate | 
value. 

s 








Seeretary. 
























vurity.—Those who effect Insurances with this Compa- 
ed by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk 
incurred by me mbers of Mutual Societies. | 

Inscrances without partic a in profits may be effected 
at reduced rates. MUEL ING AL L, Actuary 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


» “‘. gent Street; City Branch 1 Exchange 
Buil Established 1806, Investe ri 1,311,761 
pee Income, 153,0007, Bonuses declared, 7430001. | 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Offic @, 2,087, 738i. | 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. ' 
Directors | 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. } 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Deputy Chairman | 
acowe Ch Benj. Oliviera, Esq. P.R.S. 
Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
m Judd, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. j 
George Round, Esq. | 
The Rey. James ‘~ rman. 
Frederick Squire 
John A Beaumont, Esq. Managing Direc 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D, F.S 8. 29, Upper Monts augue 
Strect Montague Squ ° 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE P — ITS ARE } 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSU RED 
) Bxramples o “the Extinction of Premiums by th 
| of Bonuses. | 
i 5 added 














50. 









4°] 








ill, Esq. 





The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
Thomas Maughan, Esq 














| ~~] Bonuses 
subsequently, | 


| 



































to other Policies 


} Total with addi- 





Date of} Sum Original Premium. | to be further | 
| Policy. Insure« } increased 
| | } annually. | 
| |£ 8. a. Se «& | 
1806 | 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished.| 1222 2 0 | 
} 1811 | 1000 | 3319 2 itto 23117 8 | 
1818 | 1000 | 34 16 10 ditto | 418 10 | 
7 } 
| 


Eramples of Bonuses ac 














| | Poliey Date Sum Bonuses | tions to be fur- | 
; No. | “""™ | Insured. | added. | ther increased. | | 
ee eee } 
| endl £2 22 
| S21 | 1807 900 | 98212 1 1882 12 1 
} | ll74 | Isto 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
| 3392 1820 5000 | 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtaine d upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kirgdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 








Under the especial Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen and Field-Marshal his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, K.G. K.T. K.P. G.C.B. and G.C.M.G@. 

, yr r 

HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
and EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established a.p. 18% 

FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 

13, Waterloo Place, London. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every | 
profession and station in life, and for every part of the world, | 
with the exception of the VY estern Coast of Africa within the 
Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon sound prin- 
ciples with reference to every Colony, and, by payment ofa | 
pee rate addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase 
sk, persons assured in this office may change from one 
climate to another without forfeiting their policies. 

Four-Firrns of the Prorrrs divided among the Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the 
Second Septennial Division of Profits, in the year 1851, war- 
ranted the apportionme nt of a very liberal Bonus. 

The additions to various Policies are shown in the follow- 


























! 
| 
} 





Age Policy Total 
when effected Sum Additions | 
Assured. in Assured. in 1851. 
25 ... 1838 .., £1000 ... £164 12 2) Participators 
35... 1838 ... 1000 ... 17619 8 in Two | 
45 ... 1838 ... 1000 ... 219 6 6 Septennial 
53... 1838 ... 1000 .., 23519 8( Divisions | 
64 ... 1838 ... 1000 ... 268 1 3 of Profits. | 
26... I8ff ... 1090 .,, 4912 0)Participators | 
36... 1844 ... 1000 ... 59 469 i : ' 
46... 1848 ... 1000 ... 7713 0 | 
BS sco 1066 2. 1000 ... O813 7 | 
66 Ist. 1000 415 8 of Profits. 


JOSEPH CARTW RIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


AJ 
LOBE INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL,AND PALL ny LONDON, 
Established 1803 
Empowered by Special Acts of ae for 
FIRE, LiFe ANNUITIES, AND THE PURCH ASE OP 
EVERSIONS AND LIFE aa IES 
Pn Wm. Freshfield, Esq. M F. . Chairman. 
Fowler Newsam, Esq. Peg airman. 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. M. P. Treasurer. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. 
John 8. Brownrigg, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. 








is 
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7 
8 
a} 
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W.H.C. Plowden, 
Robert Saunders, F 





Edward Guldsmid, Esq. | Sir Walter Stirlin -. 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bt. F.R.S. | Wm. Thompson, 1 dm. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. | Wm. Tite, Esq. F.R.s. OM P. 


John Hodgson, Esq. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. | Josiah Wilson, Esq. 

Robert Locke, Esq. | Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Capital—ONE MILLION Sterling—the Whole Paid-up and 
Invested. 

New Tasves of Life Premiums ona just and liberal basis 
have been adopted by the Grose Insurance, combining the 
Plan of Participation with those principles of Solidity and 
Security which have distinguished the Company from its for- 
mation. 

Two Scares of Premiums, Participating and Non-Partici 
pating. 

Two-Tuinops of Profits divided as Boxvs every Seven Years. 

Oxe-Tuirp of the Premium remain Unpaid as a debt 
upon the Policy—and other facilities afforded to Insurers. 

Insurances taken to the extent of 10,0007. on a Single Life. 

Every class of FIRE and LIFE Insurance Business trans- 
acted, 

Prosrecrvses, with full Tables and Details, and Forms, 
may be had at the Offices of the Company ; or of any of the 
Agents. By Order of the Board, 

WILLIAM NEW MARCH, Seerctary 


x r . 
[/NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. Established by Act of Parlie 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven & Stenton. 
Earl of Stair. Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Til 
Earl Somers lichewan. 
London Board. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. I.G Henriques Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. Chas. Maitls 
Chas. B. Curtis, Psq. iliam Railton, 
William Fairlie, Esq. H. Thomson, 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Them as Thorby, E “4 
Medical Officers. 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett Street, 
James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners Street 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 3st 
December 1347 is as follows— 


Henry J Ww heeler, Esq. 


















ment in 1834. 











Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to policy topolicy payable 
Assured. Assured. in 1841. in 1848, at death. 
£ £ s. a. £ 8s. d, s. d. 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths... 683 68 787 100 6,470 18 8 
*1,000 7 YOATS.ccccccsee —— 157 100) =11,157 WO 
500 cocoon = ll 560 611 50 






* Examere.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a per- 
son aged 30, took out a policy for 1000/, the annual payment 
for which is 247. Is. Sd.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 
1687, lls. 8d. , but the profits being 2] per cent per annum on 
the sum insured, (which is 22/. 10s. per annum for cach 10001 
he had 157/, 10s, added to the policy, almost as much as thi 
premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information will bx 
afforded on applica tion to the e Re sident Direc tor 


IRITANNIA MUTU AL LIFE 


ASSOCIATION.—1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
hrectors. 

Colonel Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 

William Bardgett, Esq. 149, Fenchurch Street. 

George Bevington, Esq. Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 

*. P. Cockerill, Esq. Shadwell, and Twickenham. 

George Cohen, Esq. Shacklewell. 

Millis Coventry, Esq. White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 

John Drewett, Esq. 50, ——_ 

Erasmus Robert Foste r, Esq. 1, Princes Street, Bank. 

T. 8. Girdler, Esq. 7, Toke hs Yard. 

H. L. Smale, Esq. Doctors’ Commons, 

Standing Counsel—H. Bellenden Kerr, Esq. 8, Old 
Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
Solicitors—Messrs. M‘ Leod and Stenning, 13, London Street, 
Fenchurch Street. 

Bankers—Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and 
Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 

This Institution was originally established under a different 
title in the year 1839, on the plan of admitting the Assured 
to participate in four-fifths only of the profits; but the So- 
ciety has since been remodelled so as to become a strictly 
“ Mutual Association.” 

The whole of the funds and property belong to, and are 
accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the Assured. 

The profits are divided annually among the Policy -holders, 
and applied in reduction of the current year’s premiu 
thus constituting, in effect, an immediate cash payment to 
the Assured. 

Half-credit Policies are granted 0) terms unusually favour 
able to the holders—the amount for which credit is given 
being gradually liquidated out of the prutits. 

Two Tables of Rates have been computed: one entitling 
the Assured to participate in the profits after payment of 
five annual premiums; the other, considerably lower, in 
which the period of participation is deferred two years longer: 
the premium ultimately payable by the assured is, however, 
precisely the rere whichever Table of Rates may in the first 
instance be selected 

General Meetings of the Members are held annually; to 
whom full and complete statements of the affairs and funds 
of the Society are submitted,and by whom the divisions of the 





























| profits are from time to time declared. 


At the Annual General Meeting held on the 27th April last, 
a dividend of 30 per cent upon the current year’s premium 
was awarded to all Members who had made the requisite 
aumber of payments on their respective Policies. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
London, May Ist 1852. ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
*.* The Britannia “ Mutual Life Association ” is altogether 
distinct from, and independent of, the Proprietary Office 
transacting business | under the name of the “ Britannia Life 
Assurance Company.” The only connexion between the two 
establishments is, that their affairs are conducted on the same 
premises and by the same officers, by which means the entire 





| disbursements of the Mutual Association are reduced to a 


small percentage on the receipts. 


> , 
( SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c. 44, Oxford Street, London, 
conducted in connexion with their Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Established as Richly cut and engraved De- 
canters in great variety, e Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, 
and all kinds of Table in at exceedingly moderate pri: es. 
Crystal Glass Drawing-room Chandeliers, with glass arms, 
from 5/. upwards. A large stock of foreign Ornamental Glass 
always on view. Furnishing orders executed with despatch. 
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June 12, 1852. ] 
OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 


AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. goa Earl of Romney. 

Vice- President—Lord Kenyon. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on w ED- 
xrspay, the 2d of Jowe 1852, the cases of 15 Petitioners were 
considered, of which 4 were approved, and 1 rejected. 

Since the meeting held on the 5th of May, 1 debtor, having 
a Wife and 2 Children, has been discharged from Prison ; the 
expense of whose lit tion, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 62/. 17s. 6d.; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 








Miss Theodosia Cramer, per Messrs. Coutts & Co. A. £2 0 0 
Benjamin Whitelock, Esq. per Messrs. Cocks & Co. A. 2 2 0 
Sir James Musgrave, Bart. per Messrs. Hoare .. . 






utor of the late Mr. John H 





The surviving Ex 
kins, Legacy, per : 
Benefactions are received by Ber 4 

the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 

ing Banke rs—Messrs. Coc ks, Drammonds, Herries, Hoares, 

Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 

where the books may be seen by those who are incline a to sup 

port the Charity, and where the Soci ty meet on the first 

Wednesday in eve every month. JOSEPH LUNN, See. 


"— 

i) \JECHTS PAPIER MACHE TEA- 

TRAYS are dec ae dly the most unique and clegant ever 
manufactured. The designs are various, as well as the prices, 
and the economical m s be suited as Casily as those whose 
wealth entitles them to seek for the most recherché articles 
which art ean produce. The Papier Maché Work-tables, 
Work-boxes, Tea-caddies, Writing-cases, Inkstands, Ha - 
screens, Card-boxes, &c. are really superb. MECHI hasa 
stock of Dressing-cases not to be surpassed ; also an immense 
assortment of Writing-desks, Table cutlery, Sheffield plated 
ware, &c. His cushioned Bagatelle Tables are renowned for 
their superior construction Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall 


Street, London. 
TICOLL'S ONE and TWO GUINEA 
assumed the use of the word 


4 PALETOTS.—Many have 
Paletot, but the Sole Pater s and Origine tors of the design 
and material are H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchants and Army 
Clothiers, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET; City Depot, 
22, CORNHILI 
This most useful 

















and gentlemanly garment costs ‘for very 






hot weather) ONE GUINEA; but that at TWO GUINE 
is chiefly used in this climate, and kept ready for immed 
use in great variety. As Agents are established in eve 





principal Town in the United Kingdom, they are too nume- 
rous to detail in an ordinary advertisement 


At CALCUTTA, D. WILSON and Co. represent Messrs. 
Nicoll ; at MADRAS, E. F. SHAW ; at BOMBAY, J. PHIL- 
LIPS and Co.; at the CAPE, J. BRUCE and Co.; at JA- 


MONTREAL, Canada, 


MAICA, J. 
G. COWERI 


FRANCIS and Co.; at 


1° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

The tendency of modern taste as exercised in BOYS’ 
DRESS, is happily free from the wrievous folly to which girls 
are subjected for the improvement of figure and gait, as it is 
called. In the ments made by Messrs. NICOLL, 114, 116, 
118, and 120, Regent Street, aneé Cornhill, the chest and 
limbs, although gracefully clad, not improperly confined ; 
and the result is a better chance of having in riper life a 
well-formed chest, with free play for the lungs and other 
vitalorgans. In point of moderation in cost, and general ex- 
cellence in quality, style, &c. such will correspond with the 
other departments in Messrs. Nicont.’s extensive Clothing 
Warcrooms, 114, 116, 118, and 120, 
Cornhill, London 


ME TCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls, An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 





















nap. 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 


brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its prese ¢ d valuable 
properties of ption, vitality, and durability, an 
direct importations, dispensing with all interme HA parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Spo Only at Mercaure, Bineiey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 


Bes riFUL HAIR.—Th» successful 

results of the last half-century have proved beyond ques? 

m that ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL is endowed with 
singularly nourishing powers in the growth and restoration 
of the Homan Hair, and when every other known specific has 
failed. It insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of 
the head, nourishes the hair in its embryo state, accelerates 
its crowth, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, sustains it in 
maturity, and continues its possession of healthy vigour, silky 
softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of 
human life Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly 
active Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or family bottles (equal to four 
small) at 10s. 6d. and double that size, 2ls. On the wrapper 
of exch bottle are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil" in 
two lines.—Sold by A. Rowtanp & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


( YHANGES OF WEATHER.—During 
those atmospheric fluctuations which characterize the 
especially in’ this ¢ te, nothing 
is more important than to keep the stomach and bowels in 
good order. Cleanliness and proper diet may do a great deal ; 
but in most constitutions, the help of medicine is indispensa - 
ble. A few doses taken in time have often been known to 
ward off fevers and other dangerous disorders. For this pur- 
pose, no medicine’is so well adapted as KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS, which are at once simple, safe, and effectual. Pre- 
pared by Joun Kave, Esq. of Dalton Hall, near Huddersfield, 
and St. John’s Wood Park, London. Sold at the Wholesale 
Dépot, 80, Fleet Street, London ; and by all respectable Medi- 
cine Vendors in town and country. In boxes at Ls, 1}d. 2s. 9d. 


and 4s. 6d. 
D INNEFORD’S PURE 
NESIA has been for many year 
eminent uf the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnaney ; and it prevents the food of 
ingants from turning sour du « digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dixnneroany and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,’ 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 


able Che sts s throughout tt the empire. 
He. OLLOWAY’S PILLS AN EFFI- 
8 of the STOMACH, 


CIENT REMEDY for SICKNES 

LOSS of APPETITE, and GENERAL DEBILITY. The 
wife of Mr. Thomas Ransom, bootmaker, of 14, Maxey Road, 
Plumstead, had suffered for more than seven years from sick- 
ness of the stomach and loss of appetite, and was sodebilitated 


















succession of the seasons, 






































a> i« te compelled to keep her bed. She had been to the 
? al for advice, and under different medica 
w utany benetit, _. dat this time her life w 


of Asa last resour « } olloway’s Pills were tried, and to the 
astonishment of all be: friends they produced immediate re- 
lief, and restored er te sound and robust health. Sold by all 
Druggists,and at Professor Hottoway's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 
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NIEBUHR’S NEW WORK. 








This day, three volumes, 8vo. cloth, price 1. lls, 6d, 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES 


ON ANCIE 


NT HISTORY 





COMPRISING THE HISTORY OF THE ASIATIC NATIONS, THE EGYPTIANS, 


GREEKS, CARTHAGIN 


‘IANS, AND MACEDONIANS, 


Translated from the German by Dr. L. SCHMITZ. 
With Additions, from MSS, in the exclusive possession of the Editor. 


London: TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLY, 


28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane. 





TINT . , . 
(THE WINES of FRANCE and GER- 
MANY have been carefully gathered in their respective 
localities by JAMES CAMPBEL ‘or Sale at the REGENT 
STREET WINE. CELLARS, where, with all other Foreign 
Wines, they can be obtained by Families at Moderate Prices 
Attention is particularly directed to a fine BORDEAUX 
WINE at 28s. per dozen, in one, two, or three dozen cases, 
which, with the bottles, are included in the cost now de- 
cribed by the proprictor, whose reputation has been appre- 
ciated by the public in his City Establishment during the last 
twenty -! ve years. 
Post-office orders, remittances, or town references, should 
be addressed to JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent Street, 
Lond 











ALL SOPP’S PALE EALE.—PR OFE! SSOR 

LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S PALF ALE.—* lam myself 
an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience enables 
me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of the 
most eminent English physicians, as a very agreeable and 
efficient tonic, and as a general beverage both for the invalid 
and the yust.”"—Letter of Baron Liebig to Mr. Henry Allsopp, 
May 6th 1852 . 


NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COAI S are selling 
at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com 
pany’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr, W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
Liverpool 
June 1, 1852 WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
) WILLIAM 8. BURTON has FOUR LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of cach 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 














now 








1 
| have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 


Regent Street, and 22, 
| 





in this country, s. d. £ 4. 
Hedsteads, YOM. ..5 ssceceess lo 6 to 12 0 each, 
Shower Haths, from 7 0 to 5 15 cach 





Lamps, (Palmer’s,) from. 1é6to 5 0 each. 
All other kinds at the same rate 
Palmer's Candles ++ Gd. per Ib 





WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
fall communicating *xclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
(including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and japanned wares,) 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may casily and at 
once make their selections, 

Catalogues with Engravings sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET (corner of — wman Street) ; 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; PERNT S PLACE. 


} ers COMPANION to the ALMAN ACK, 
YEAR-BOOK OF GENERAL INFORM “‘ 

A very few perfect sets of this valuable work 

and may be had in twelve volumes of 

from 1828 to 1851 inclusive, price 34. 
The ComPaxton of 1852, price 2s. 6d. will, with 1853, 
form the thirteenth volume. ‘* The unparalleled course 
of Public Improvements is here recorded year by year 
in separate articles or Statistical Tables ; and the series 
forms a complete chronicle of the proceedings of both 
Houses of Parliament, from the year 1828 to the pre- 
sent time.” The volumes may be had separately, 6s, 

C. Ksicurt, Fleet Street. 











and dand 5 


TION, 
remain on hand, 
two years each, 





In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 
) AND ROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; with 26 

Maps and Railway Charts, and an Index of 5000 Names. 

A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers, TS. 








rice 8s. 6d. a Seve nth Edition of 7 e 
LACK’ S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND; with 24 Maps, Plans, and Charts, 
and 50 Views of Scenery and Public Buildings. 
A. & C. Back, Edinburgh ; and Sold by pall Booksellers. 








Price 5s. a Third Edition of 
ILACK’S PICTURESQUE 
) TO THE ENGLISH LAKES; with an Es 
on the Geology of the District, by Professor Puicurrs 
minutely accurate Map and C harts, and Views of the 
Mountain Ranges and other Scenery. 

i Bu ACK, Edinburgh ; and 8 td by all all Booksellers. 


GUIDE 


ay 




















Pr vieo is. be antifally printed ‘and ilustrated, 
PLAC K’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE; containing minutely engraved Travel- 
ling Maps, Charts of the Railways, a Chart of the 
Course of the River Wye, numerous Views of the 
Scenery, engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious 
Itinerary. 
A.&C. Br. ACK, Edinburgh ; ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 








Price 3s. 6d. a Fifth Edition of : 
er ECONOMICAL TOURIST 
of SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Tra- 
velling Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of 
all the Remarkable Objects along the several roads, and 
lour Engraved Charts of those loc ee — possess 
peculiar historical or picturesque inter 


A. &C. Bu ACK, Edinburgh ; ; and Sold - ali Bookse llers. 





" Pric e 2s. 6d. 3 eventh Edition of a 
YLACK’S GUIDE THROUGH EDIN- 
) BURGH, with a DESCRIPTION of the 

KONS. Illustrated with a Plan of the City, a Map of 
the Country Ten Miles round, and numerous Views of 
the Public Buildings and of the Neighbouring Scenery. 
A. & C, Biack, Edinburgh ; ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 








Next week, foolscap 8vo. 4s, 
TNGLISH ALICE; a Poem, in Five 
Vy) Cantos. By ALexanper Joun Eveiyy, Esq. 

WitiaM Pickerrine, 177, Piceadilly. 


| T\R. WLN W's L 





SLOW’S LECTURES on IN- 
SANITY. The “ Lettsomian Lectures,” First, 
on the ** Psychological Character of the Physician ’ 
Second, on the “ Medical Treatment of Insanity"; 
Third, on ** Medico-Legal Evidence in Cases of Insan- 
ity’; delivered by Forpes Wixstow, M.D. before the 
President and Fellows of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don, will be Published in the LANCET. 

London: Office, 432, Strand. 











In 2 vols. royal a bi andsome ly half-bound, » price 34, 
EDITION OF 
HE BOOK “OF THE FARM. By 
Henny Srervens, F.R.S.E. Entire ly rewritten, 
and embracing every recent application of Science to 
Agriculture ; with upwards of 600 Illustrations. 
** The best practical book I have ever met with.”— 
Professor Johnston. 
‘There are few books of so high a character, or so 
eminently useful as this.” —Magnet. 
** A work the exceflence of which is too well known 
to need any remark of ours.” — Farmers’ Magazine. 
“One of the completest works on agriculture of 
which our literature can boast.”— Agricultural Gazette. 
“A work admitted on all hands to be the best on the 
subject of which it treats.” Sands Emigrant’s Guide. 


New Edition, price 6s. 6d. of 
‘TABL b “ECONOMY : a Treatise on the 
\ Management of Horses in Relation to Stabling, 
Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. By 
Joun Srewarr, V.5. 
By the same Author, 
ADVICE te PURCHASERS of HORSES. 
2s. 6d. 
Wituas Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


Price 


Price 4s, 6d, with a Map, a Second Edition of 

TIEWS OF CANADA AND THE 

COLONISTS, embracing the experience of an 
Fight Years’ Residence; Views of the Present State, 
Progress, and Prospects of the Colony; with Detailed 
and Practical Information for intending Emigrants. By 
James B. Brown. Corrected throughout and greatly 
enlarged. 

* No person inten ling to emigrate to Canada should 
be without this singularly well-written emigrant’s 
manual,”’—John Bull, 

*“ A work of little pretension, but of genuine merit.” 
—Chambers’s Journal, 

“An instructive, sagacious, and, 
adviser.” — Critic. 

* The intelligence conveyed is not only abundant, 
but of great value.” Church and State Gazette. 

A. &C. Biack, Edinburgh; Loyeman & Co. London, 


MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FAMILIES, 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 12s, 
the Ninth —. Enlarge od, Corrected, 


nd Improved 
\ DICTION NARY OF MEDICINE, 
i DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain- 
ing an Account of Diseases and their 


we believe, honest 


Treatment, in- 
cluding those most frequent in Warm Climates: with 
Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 
the Diseases of Wome *n and Children. By ALEXANDER 
Macavutay, M.I llow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of E eth and Physician Accoucheur to 
the New Town Dispensary. 

** Just such a-work as every head of a family ought 
to have on his book-shelf.”— Brighton Herald. 

“If sterling merit might be the passport to success, 
this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.” 
Bath Herald. 

Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished 
in a popular system of medicine.” — Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

“We have see n nothing of the kind better 
for consultation.”— Literary Gazette. 

** Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that 
has yet been offered to the public.”—Caledonian Mer- 
cury. 

Apa and Cartes Brack, Edinburgh; 

and Co. London; and sold by all Bookselle 


READING-BOOK OF POETRY. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound ; or, in 2 Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 


Part 1. containing the Poets from Chaucer to Otway, 


Part 2. from Prior to Tennyson, 
A CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH 


POETRY. 

Comprising Extracts fron the most distinguished 
Poets of this Country, from Chaucer to the present time ; 
with Biographical Notices, E xplanatory Notes, and an 
Introductory Essay on = Na ng and Progress of the 
English Language. By Daniet Scrymcrovur, of Cir- 
cus Place School. 

“ Taken altogether, the ‘Class-Book of English Poetry’ 
is the best and compactest view of the subject we have 
seen, while it answers all the purposes of a poetical 
selection for advanced scholars.”—Spectator. __ 

** Did we believe in the attainment of perfection, we 
should pronounce this the perfection of Poetical Class- 
books.” — Educational Times, 

** Admirable as many of our school-books now are, 
none of them professed to display the rise and progress 
of English poetry. Mr. Scrymgeour has shown great 
judgment and good taste in his “selections.” — Witness. 

Apam & Cuarces Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE COUNTRY. 





1. 
A TOUR in the UNITED STATES 


and CANADA. By H. Seymour TREMENHEERE. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


2. 
THE TEA COUNTRIES of CHINA 
and INDIA, including SUNG-LO and the BOHEA 


HILLS. By Roserr Fortune. Map and Wood-cuts. 
8vo. lds. 


3. 


THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT of 
MODERN INDIA. By Grorce Campsett. 8vo. 16s. 


4. 
A JOURNEY to the CAMP of JUNG 


BAHADOOR, the Nepaulese Ambassador. By Lav- 
RENCE OLIPHANT. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


5. 
JOURNAL of a WINTER'S TOUR 


in INDIA. By the Hon. Captain *~Y EGERTON, 
R.N. Wood-cuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


6. 


FARINT’S HISTORY of the ROMAN 


STATE, 1815—50. Translated by the Right Hon. W. 
E. Giapstone, M.P. Vol. III. 8vo. 12s, 


7. 


BUENOS AYRES and the PROVIN- 
CES of the RIO DE LA PLATA: from their Dis- 
covery and Conquest. By Sir Woopsine Parisu. 
Second Edition. Plates. Svo. 14s. 


8. 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


Continued to the Accession of Philip of Macedon, B.c. 
403—359. Maps. 2vols. 8vo, 32s. 


9. 

STRIFE for the MASTERY. Two 
Allegories. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. (Vezt 
week.) 

10. 

LIVES of LORDS FALKLAND, 
CAPELL, and HERTFORD. By Lady Tueresa 
Lewis. Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. q 


ll. 


THE FIRST YEARS of the AME- 
RICAN WAR. 1763—80, By Lord Manon. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s, 

12. 

GUSTAVUS VASA, King of Sweden. 
With Extracts from his Correspondence. Portrait. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

13. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
GEORGE GRENVILLE, and his Brother Earl TEM- 
PLE, their Friends and Contemporaries. From the 
Archives at Stowe. 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 


14. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND and 


FRANCE under the HOUSE of LANCASTER. With 
an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 8vo. 
15s. 

15. 


A FAGGOT of FRENCH STICKS. 
By Sir Francis Heap. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 24e. 

16. 

A MANUAL of FIELD OPERA- 
TIONS, for the Use of Officers. By Lieut. Jervis, 
Royal Artillery, Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

17. 


Dr. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSI- 
CAL DICTIONARY, for the Use of Young Persons. 
Abridged from the larger Works. Illustrated with 200 
Wood-cuts. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


18. 


AN ACCOUNT of the DANES and 
NORWEGIANS in ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
—— By J. J. A. Worsaak, Wood-cuts. Post 
VO. . . 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORKS. 


1. 


A RIDE through the NUBIAN DE- 


SERT. By Captain W. Peer, R.N. Post 8vo. Map, 5s, 


2. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in 
CANADA and RAMBLES among the RED MEN, 
l6mo. Half-a-Crown; or in 2 Parts, price ls. each, 


3. 
Mr. 8. LAING’S NOTES of a TRA- 


VELLER: Third Series—Denmark and the Duchies 
of Sleswick and Holstein. 8vo. 12s, 


4. 
JOURNAL of a SUMMER TOUR, 


kept for the Children of a Village School. By the 
Author of ‘* Amy Herbert.” Part II. Lake Constance 
tothe Simplon. Foap. 8vo. Half-a-Crown. 

*.* Part III. from the Simplon through the Tyrol to 
Genoa, completing the work, is in the press, 


5. 


Second Edition of the Right Hon. Sir 
JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES on the HISTORY 
of FRANCE. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


6. 


Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENG- 
LISH WORDS and PHRASES classified and arranged. 
Medium 8vo, lis. 

7. 

Second Edition™of BRANDE’S DIC- 
TIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 
Supplement (1852) and Wood-cuts. 8vo. 60s. 

*,* The Supplement, separately, price 3s. 6d. 


8. 


The GREAT EXHIBITION and 
LONDON in 1851 reviewed by Dr. Larpyer, Xc. 
Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo, l4s. 


9. 


MODERN POETS and POETRY of 
SPAIN. By James Kennepy, Esq. her Britannic 
Majesty’s Judge in the Mixed Court of Justice at the 
Havanna. 8vo. 16s: 


10. 


SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of 
EARLY and MEDLEVAL CHRISTIAN ART. By 
Lovisa Twininc. 93 Etchings, and Letterpress. 
dto. 31s. 6d, 

ll. 


TALES and LEGENDS of the ENG- 


LISH LAKES and MOUNTAINS. By Lorenzo 
Tuvan. Feap, 8vo. Plates, 5s, 6d. 


12. 


WATERTON’S ESSAYS on NATU- 
RAL HISTORY, and AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New 
and cheaper Edition; with 2 Views. 2 vols. feap. Svo. 
10s. 

{ First Series, price 5s. 6d. 
Separately, { Second Series, price 4s. 6d. 


13. 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 


and 1851. By James Carrp, Esq. of Baldoon, the Times 
Commissioner. Second Edition (1852). 8vo. l4s. 


14. 
STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSIST- 


ANT. New Edition (1852), corrected by G. W1Lr- 
more, Esq. M.A, and Grorce CLements, Esq. 8vo. 
283, 


1. 
THOMSON’S LONDON DISPEN- 


SATORY. Eleventh Edition (1852), corrected by Dr. 
Atrrep B, Garrop. 8vo. Wood-cuts, 21s. 


Nearly ready. 
XVI. 


BRITTANY and the BIBLE: with 


Remarks on the French People and their Affairs. By 
I. Horr. l6mo. price One Shilling, [On June 30th. 


XVII. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of CRE- 
ATION. By T. Liyptey Kemp, M.D. Author of 
“ Agricultural Physiology.” 16mo. price One Shilling. 

[On June 30th. 
XVIII. 


The Rey. J. T. WHITE’S EDITION 
of the ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, revised and cor- 
rected, with Additions. 12mo, Price Half-a-Crown. 

(On Friday next. 


XIX. 
The FIRST TWO BOOKS of EU- 
CLID: with Notes, Explanations, Deductions, Xe. 
By the Rev. N. Pocock, M.A. 8vo, [On Friday next. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMANS. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXI.— ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded tothe Pub- 
lisher by the 24th, and BILLS for insertion by the 26th 
instant. Joun Mu RRAY, Albemarle Street. 





‘his day is published, = 
A® AN ALY TICAL CATALOGUE of 
Mr. CHAPMAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 12mo, 
paper, price ls. 
London: Joun CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
Nuk 


~ AGE.—Read it, and forget the 
Paper which formerly bore that title. Price 4d. 
Office, 10, Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
ie AGE.—The name is chosen for its 
terseness and intrinsic exce ‘lence. Price 4d. 


Tue AGE contains more original matter 

than any other Weekly Newspaper published. 
Price 4d. 

HE AGE.—aAn entirely New Paper. 


No revival of the original Publica ation bearing 
that name. Price 4d. 


THe AGE.—An excellent F amily “News- 
paper, and bearing the most expressive title that 
could be found. Price 4d. 
She - AGE contains all the News of the 
Week, and not one word calculated to give pain 
or annoyance. Price 4d. 
Office, 10, Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 

DR. CUMMING’S NEW SERIES OF LECTURES. 
Fifth Thousand. 2 vols. feap. price 9s. each, cl. gilt, 
Opel or Lectures on Our 

Lord’s MIRACLES and PARABLES, as Earnests 
of the Age to Come. 
UR FATHER. A Manual of Family 


Prayer. Fifth Edition, price 3s. 


1 oe COMMUNION TA'BLE 








New Edition, 3s. 


FROM GOD? 


New Edition, 


S CHRISTIANITY 

A Manual of Christian Evidences. 
price 3s. 

§ Pecan reer SKETCHES. Eleventh 

Thousand. 3 vols. price 9s. each. 

ECTURES ON DANIEL. 

Thousand. 9s. 

Arruvr Harr, Virrve, and Co, 25 


Sixth 
, Paternoster Row. 
5s. Second Edition, g sreatly 


‘URETHRA ; its 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 


enlar 
TRICTURE of the. 
kK Pathology and Treatment; and on the Curative 
Powers of Potassa Fusa in that disease; with Cases, 
By Roperr Wane, F.R.C.S. Senior Surgeon to the 
Westminster Dispensary. “* Evidently the result of 
extensive experience. "— Lancet. ** We have littl donbt 
of its merits insuring it an extensive circulation.’ 
Medical Times and Gazette. 
London: J. Cuvrentiy, Princes Street, Scho. 


M ® BENTLEY’S 
B. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE RIGHT HON, HENRY LORD LANG- 
DALE, late Master of the Rolls. By Tuomas Dur- 
rus Harpy, Esq. Keeper of the Records, Tower. 2 

vols. demy Svo. with Portrait, 30s. [ Immediately. 





Il. 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES. 


By M. Guizor, Author of ** Corneille and his Times.” 
8vo. lis. 
III. 


WOMAN'S LIFE. By Emirre Carey, 
Author of “‘ The Birthright.” 3 vols. 

[In a few days. 
Iv. 

OUR ANTIPODES; By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munpy. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illus- 
trations. 42s, 

v. 

THE FORTUNES OF KELLY 
O’'DWYER; a Novel. 3 vols. 

VI. 

CORNEILLE and his TIMES. 


Guizor. 8vo. l4s. 


By M. 


vir. 

THE MELVILLES. 
‘John Drayton.” 3 vols. 
Vil. 

FILIA DOLORCSA: Memoirs of the 


Duchess D’Angouléme. By the late Mrs. Romer, 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


By the Author of 


1x. 
THE LIFE of KING ALFRED the 
GREAT. By Dr. gee Pavu. Edited by 


Tuomas Wricut, Esq. F.S.A. X&c. Svo. 14s. 


JOURNE Y through 


By James Brace. Post 8vo. 


A PEDESTRIAN 
HUNGARY in 1851. 
10s. 6d. 

Ricuarpv Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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